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PREFACE 


(C) Despite various and constantly increasing governmental attempts to 
counter terrorism, it has become a constant on the international scene. Of 
xpecial interest to the Defense Intelligence Agency are certain groups which 
act transnationally , cultivate ties with counterparts, in other countries, and 
pose an actual or potential threat to US or allied interests and personnel. 

(C) Intended to serve as a ready reference, this report is part of a 
continuing effort to comprehend international terrorism as it exists today in 
Western Europe, the* Middle East, Latin America and Asia. The report consists 
of four regional volumes, published in a 6-month cycle. 

(C) The Palestinians and Iran are covered in this report; the relevant 
groups are listed and described. Following an executive summary for each 
group,* information is provided under the outline headings: orienta- 
tion/goals; estimated strength; principal leaders, with biographic data when 
available; background (including contemporary history, splinters, front 
groups- and domestic ties); tactics/methods of operation; organization; head- 
quarters/bases; training; weapons; finances; international connections; event 
analysis; and significant activities — significant in terms of a group's de- 
velopment or its impact on international perceptions — with specifics provided 
for more complex operations. 

(C) The limitations of a task of this kind are self-evident. Since 
groups are almost always clandestine, information gaps exist and some details 
of internal operations and external ties reraair unknown. A few portraits are 
perforce incomplete. 

(U) Addresses are requested to forward information which will supplement 
or correct this report. Questions and comments should be referred in writing 
to the Defense Intelligence Agency (ATTN: DN-2), Washington, D.C. 20301. 
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PALESTINIANS 


A1 Fatah/Black September Organization (BSO) 

Executive Summary 

(U) Representative of the moderate mainstream of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), Fatah advocates the establishment of a Palestinian 
state on the West Bank of the Jordan River and the *Gaza Strip. After the 
November 1977 Sadat peace initiative and the September 1978 publication of the 
Camp David frameworks for peace, the group became more militant, unwilling 
either to have the destiny of the Palestinian people decided without their^ 
representation or to be bested by the militancy of other fedayeen groups. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) With 8,000 to 10,000 members,. Fatah is 
about four times the size of the next largest Palestinian organization and 
~tfominatea PLO fora. It has its own highly developed organizational pyramid, 
topped, by an all-powerful Central Committee, meeting regularly with leftist 
and rightist members. Fatah' s resources and facilities also outstrip other 
fedayeen groups. Its own extensive military and political training program 
has a .broad curricula covering everything from military to commando to ter- 
rorist subjects. Fatah also has access to training by a variety of Arab and 
Warsaw Pact countries, including helicopter and fighter-plane pilot training, 
underwater instruction, security and intelligence. Fatah’s arsenal, the most 
sophisticated in the Palestinian resistance movement, possesses a wide range 
of weaponry from symbolic Kalashnikov rifles and handgrenades to' 155-mm towed 
field artillery, surface-to-air missiles and high-grade explosives. Reports 
in late 1978 indicated the possibility that Fatah soon might have access to 
transport aircraft and a small submarine. 

(C/N0F0RN) No international terrorist incidents have ever been perpe- 
trated in Fatah' a name. For that type of operation, in the early 1970s, the 
Black September Organization was used; and BSO has been dormant since 1975. 
Nowadays, Fatah concentrates on actions in Israel and the occupied territor-: 
ies. Since the Israeli incursion into south Lebanon in March 1978 cut most 
Palestinian access to northern Israel, Fatah has relied on 3eaborne infiltra-j 
tion. Its operations are aimed at holding hostages in exchange for fedayeen] 
prisoners or at killing Israelis and their collaborators; and the death tolls 
have been high. More frequently, Fatah has been emphasizing its "legitimate; 
armed struggle" .and seeking to disrupt Israeli daily life. This is accom- 
plished by numerous smaller bombing incidents directed at public places and 
accommodations — these actions also kill Israelis and their collaborators. 
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Orientation/Goals : 

(U) A1 Fatah is the largest and most powerful fedayeen group in the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). [The PLO is a political-legal 
umbrella, coordinating activities, mediating ideological conflicts, and 
functioning as a Palestinian government- in-exile (without using that label).] 
Fatah usually represents the moderate PLO position, seeking the creation of an 
independent Palestinian state on the West Bank of the Jordan River and the 
Gaza Strip. In November 3977, however, a new Fatah militancy was provoked by 
the Sadat peace initiative. In December, the group joined in the Tripoli 
Summit of Steadfastness and Confrontation resolutions which vowed to grant no 
recognition, join no negotiations, and make no peace with Israel. At the same 
time, a separate Palestinian unity declaration seemed to reconcile Fatah with 
more radical Palestinian groups along rejectionist linos. 

(u) During 1978, the Fatah Central ConSnittee issued additional hard line 
statements, noting that "events have proved . . . (that) abrogating the option 
of force and fighting cannot lead to a just peace. Rather it will lead to 
submission • . . ." Following publication of the Camp David frameworks for 
peace, the Committee called on all Palestinians "to reject the proposed self- 
rule idea on the grounds that it consecrates Zionist occupation, to boycott 
any elections in the occupied territories because representatives chosen will 
represent the interests of imperialism, and to reject all forms of dealing 
with the Zionist enemy under the aegis of Camp David or under the influence of 
Sadat." 

(U) While Fatah calls for Arab and Palestinian unity, it also strives to 
prevent the domination of the Palestinian resistance movement by any Arab 
8t8te or by Palestinian leftists. Pragmatic nationalism is its preeminent 
governing principle. 

(U) When it undertook international terrorist exploits, Fatah maintained 
the guise of moderation by using the covert Black September Organization 
(BSO). Although Fatah conducts and claims responsibility for operations in 
Israel and the occupied territories as a legitimate part of its armed strug- 
gle, and engaged in acts of revenge against Iraq, no other international 
incidents have been perpetrated in its name on foreign soil. Since Camp 
David, several Fatah leaders have voiced threats against US interests in the 
Middle East; none have been fulfilled. 

Estimated strength : 

(U) 8,000 to 10,000. 

(U) BSO: 300, at height of activity in 1972 — 73 . 
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Principal leaders : 

(U) Yaeir Arafat (Abu Amar). Born 1929 in Jerusalem. 

(U) A member of the Husayni clan and a distant relative of the late Grand 
Mufti, Arafat was involved in the 1948 Arab-Is.-aeli War. His family became 
refugees in Gaza and he studied at the University of Cairo where he became 
president of the Palestinian Students Federation. When Egyptian President 
Nasser sought control over inchoate fedayeen raids from Gaza into Israel, 
Arafat was imprisoned. He was released in time to serve with the Egyptian 
Army during the F War of 1956. 

(U) Arafat moved to Kuwait and,' with a small group of Palestinian refu- 
gees, founded Fatah with secret cells based on the .Algerian National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN). Tn 1964, h** quit all other jobs to devote himself -totally 
to the Palestinian cause; he has no personal life. Arafat has been involved 
in the planning and direction of many Fatah guerrilla operations since they 
began on 1 January 1965. Due to Fatah 's armed struggle and his leadership of 
this strong activist core, Arafat was able to achieve preeminent control over 
the then-languishing PLO in February 1969. 

(C/NOFORN) Arafat is a survivor. Because of his diplomatic and polit- 
ical adeptness, he has endured as the leader of the Palestinian resistance. 
Ostensibly, the only criterion determining his foreign policy toward other 
nations is their attitudes toward the Palestinian revolution. He is essen- 
tially a nonideological pragmatist or opportunist, seeking to facilitate good 
relations with all Arab countries, whether conservative or progressive, in 
order to accrue the benefits of financial, moral, diplomatic and arms support 
necessary to advance the national cause. Arafat's desire not to antagonize 
needed Arab allies has been accompanied by independent actions, upsetting to- 
his cohorts. Seeking to insure that the Palestinians would not be excluded 
from the peace process and its results, and to counter possible Syrian domina- 
tion of the resistance movement and of his actions, Arafat was exceedingly 
restrained in his actions and rhetoric toward Sadat and Egypt long after many 
others in the movement and in the Arab world had adopted more vituperative 
stands. He would not sign the Palestinian unity declaration at Tripoli, 
explaining that, as head of the PLO, he is "above" groups; more likely his 
refusal was because of the document's truculent tone toward Sadat's efforts. 

(C/NOFORN) Arafat's relations with Syria are equally the subject of real 
polit ik. In the early stages of the 1975-76 war in Lebanon, when Syria sided 
with the Christian right against the Muslim left and its Palestinian allies, 
Arafat and Syrian President Asad seemingly were irreconcilable enemies. As a 
realinement developed, however, Arafat attempted to keep the resistance move- 
ment out of Christian/Syrian confrontation and banded together with Syria in 
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opposition to Iraq and the rejectionist groups it supports. As Arafat's and 
Asad '8 interests coincide, they help perpetuate Arafat's "moderate" dominance 
of the PLO. 

(U) Arafat *8 journey to Jordan with Libyan leader Mu'ammar Qadhafi in 
September 1978 produced an uproar from other, unconsulted Palestinian groups 
und Fatah colleagues. They were incensed because they had been given no 
udvance notice of a visit to King Hussein, the man responsible for expelling 
thousands of Palestinian guerrillas in 1970-71. Arafat's unilateral revital- 
ization of Palestinian- Jordanian relatione remains a continuing subject of 
intra-Palestinian dispute. 

(S/NOFORN) In 1978, Arafat's utilitarian maneuvers in the several after- 
maths of the war in Lebanon produced intense opposition from his more extreme 
comrades and created the severest political survival test he had ever faced. 
For the first time, Arafat ordered punitive military action against dissi- 
dents within Fatah' s own ranks. Subsequently, Fatah launched terrorist 
operations against Iraq because of its support for Sabri al Banna's Black June 
Organization which had attacked Fatah moderates and instigated FafcUh left- 
ists. Thus, Arafat, the premier advocate of Palestinian and Aral© unity, 
fought against Palestinians and Arabs for his supremacy of Fatah and the 
overall Palestinian movement. The leadership position long occupied because 
of his political skills was retained by virtue of his readiness to deploy 
force against weaker opponents. 

(U) Also in 1978, the PLO decisionmaking process was criticized by 
leaders of other Palestinian groups who prefer a more collegial, "democratic" 
process. Although Arafat was not mentioned by name, his imposition of: modera- 
tion in Lebanon and hi9 equally "dictatorial" disciplinary actions within 
Fatah were, the obvious targets of this attack. Arafat, who believes that he 
is the embodiment of the Palestinian revolution, can ignore critics whose 
resources render their opposition rhetorical. 

(U) Constantly on the move, Arafat sometimes seems to travel to take 
attention away from prevailing domestic Palestinian problems. \ The wide 
recognition accorded the PLO is a tribute to his efforts and public relations 
skills, Arafat's speech and reception at the United Nations General Assembly 
in November 1974 was his greatest international success. He has. traveled to 
the Soviet Union many times, usually as head of a PLO delegation. In April 
1977, he had his first public meeting with Soviet Communist Party Chief 
Brezhnev. In May 1978, Arafat visited the Soviet Union as leader of Fatah. 
In all, he journeyed to Moscow three times in 1978. 

(U) Arafat does not condone international terrorism because it inter- 
feres with diplomatic efforts . further the Palestinian cause. His image was 
only temporarily sullied by his rumored presence in a Fatah communications 
post at the time of the BSO Khartoum murders in March 1973. Arafat insists, 
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however, that Fatah actions against Israel and the occupied territories are 
part of the legitimate Palestinian armed struggle and recently suggested that 
guerrillas will hit US interests in the Middle East if the Palestinians are 
forced to accept the autonomy plan for the West Bank and Gaza. He assured a US 
Congressman that if a Palestinian stat e was created on the limited territory, 
it would renounce all violent means to enlarge its domain and, thereby, grant 
de facto recognition to Israel. In character, Arafat's observations about 
possible Palestinian national actions were not cleared with his compatriots. 

(U) As Chairman of the Central Committee of Fatah, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the PLO, and Commander in Chief of the Palestine Revolution 
Forces, Arafat is the most powerful Palestinian eader. 

(’U) Salah Khalaf (Abu Iyad). Born 1933 in Jaffa. 

(U) Khalaf left Israel for Caza in 1948. He subsequently attended the 
University of Cairo where he met Arafat and became his assistant in the 
T lestinian Students Federation. Khalaf is a founding member of Fatah and 
aided in the formation of its first secret cells. He worked in Kuwait until 
1967 when he began full-time Fatah activism. In September 1970, Khalaf was 
arrested in Jordan; intervention by Egyptian President Nasser prevented his 
execution. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Frequently called the second most power- 
ful man in Fatah, Khalaf definitely is in the organization's top echelon and 
probably was the primary leader of the now dormant Black September Organi- 
zation ( BSO) . He favored international terrorism because there was no oppor- 
tunity to fight home. Khalaf' s name was linked with the Munich Olympics 
operation in September 1972, the plot to overthrow King Hussein of Jordan in 
November 1972, the abortive assassination scheme at the Rabat Arab Summit of 
October 1974, and the seizure of the Egyptian Embassy in Madrid in September 
1975. Rumors of imminent BSO international terrorism still abound whenever 
one of Khalaf's trusted lieutenants is reported to be traveling. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Khalaf launched the Rabat operation 
independently, allegedly because the Fatah Central Committee excluded him 
from any PLO role during the previous 6 months and because Arafat ordered the 
BSO to cease operations in September 1974. Some Arab governments, concerned 
about Khalaf's leftist reputation, reportedly insisted . these actions be 
taken. By the Rabat operation, Khalaf intended to prove that he was still a 
power to be dealt with in the Palestinian movement. After the plot aborted 
and following several weeks of discreet nonappearance, Khalaf reemerged at 
center stage with a more prominent and frequent role in Fatah PLO matters. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In his relations with the Arab states' and 
Palestinian groups, Khalaf is as independent and flexible as Arafat. He was 
the first Palestinian figure to establish contact with Libyan leader Qadhafi, 
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* t ora whom he obtained separate funds and weapons. When estranged from 
'Mdhafi, Khalaf may have developed some ties to elements in the Egyptian 
I' , ader8hip. Then he shifted his alinement to Syria: he played a crucial role 
n negotiations with Syria on Lebanon, supported Syrian opposition to the 
'wtdat initiative and demanded the overthrow of the Egyptian President. 

(U) A comparable pattern of behavior is evinced in the Palestinian 
*rena, especially during the spring 1978 internal Fatah disputes. Initially, 
n April, Khalaf opposed cooperation with the United Nations Forces in Lebanon 
I'NIFIL) who were seeking to facilitate the Israeli Withdrawal. He seemed to 
in p port the Fatah leftists who wanted to attack the Israelis while they were 
withdrawing. When the leftists were effectively countered by Arafat and his 
nl lies, Khalaf facilely shifted his position to conform to the dominant 
•moderates , blaming ‘’Iraqi subversion" for Fatah ’s troubles and temporarily 
•hsenting himself from Lebanon until the storm paBsed. 

(U) Recently, Khalaf has undertaken a mediating role in Lebanon. He met 
with the prime minister and instigated meetings between PLO representatives 
•uid Lebanese rightists, to the dismay of Palestinian radicals. Khalaf stated 
i hat both the Lebanese and the Palestinians had been duped into the crisis in 
I.ebanon and that the war had been engineered by the United States to crush the 
l'f.0. . 

(U) Khalaf's willingness to enunciate thoughts and act in ways that the 
more "diplomatic" or "political" Arafat cannot or will not has been exploited 
hy Arafat. At the Tripoli Summit in December 1977, it was Khalaf who affixed 
his signato-e to the official documents for Fatah in lieu of Arafat who 
thereby avoided complete identification with re jectionisio. Because Khalaf 
lias his own power base among Fatah militants and has had independent resources 
placed at hia disposal, -'ever, Arafat does try to keep a rein on his 
•u- tivi ties . 

(U) Khalaf's memoirs, Palestinian Without a Homeland , were published in 
February 1978. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Khalaf is head of the PLO's United Sec- 
“i ity Office and a member of the Fatah Central Committee. 

(U) Khalil Ibrahim al Wazir (Abu Jihad). Born in 1931 or 1941 in Gaza (?). 

(S/N0F0RN) Married to Arafat's sister and one of the original founders 
«>f Fatah, Wazir is a quiet man who usually shuns publicity. He received 
military training in the People's Republic of China (PRC) and was a colonel in 
i he Palestine Liberation Army. He has been a member of almost every Fatah 
delegation to China and has visited other .Asian Communist countries. 'Wazir 
led a high-powered PLO delegation to the PRC in July 1975 to strengthen ties 
•»nd obtain weapons and other support. 
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(S/NOFORN) In addition to his close personal ties to Arafat, Wazir's 
importance in Fatah is due in large measure to his military and operational 
roles. At one time, he was in charge of all arms and materiel acquisitions 
for Fatah. Reportedly, he was one of the major BSO leaders in 1972-73. Now, 
he is a member of the Fatah Central Committee, head of Fatah 's Western Affaire 
Office, which oversees operations into Israel and the occupied territories, 
and commander of A1 Asifah, Fatah* s military force. Wazir personally planned 
and supervised training for the March 1975 Savoy Hotel operation in Tel Aviv 
and the March 1978 Tel Aviv-Haifa Road terrorism. 

(U) Loyal to Arafat and apparently supportive of the Fatah chairman's 
moderation, Wazir deployed A1 Asifah forces to suppress Fatah dissidents in 
April 1978 and was responsible for attempts to establish Palestinian rightist 
hegemony in southern Lebanon later in the year. 

(U) Wazir narrowly escaped death on 10 October 1978 when an electron- 
ically detonated bomb exploded alongside a road on which he was traveling in 
south Lebanon and shattered his car windscreen. 

(S/NOFORN) Because his power base is an intrinsic part of the Fatah 
organizational structure, Wazir is widely regarded as the second most power- 1 
ful man in Fatah and a potent rival of Khalaf. 


Background : 

(U) Formed by Palestinian exiles in Kuwait in the early 1950s, Fatah 
surfaced in 1959 and began to mount regular commando raids into Israel on 1 
January 1965. After the 1967 Six-Day War, Fatau grew rapidly and eclipsed 
other fedayeen organizations. In 1969, Fatah leader Yasir Arafat assumed the 
PLO chairmanship. 

(u) Reprisal raids by Israel had led to the 1968 landmark battle at 
Karamah where Fatah fought the Israelis for 3 days with Jordanian Army sup 
port. By 1970, however, as a result of terrorist operations culminating in 
Jordan, the Jordanians viewed the Palestinian presence as a threat to their 
regime. In the summers of 1970 (Black September) and 1971, all Palestinian 
guerrilla organizations were forcibly expelled from Jordan. Most offices and 
activities moved to Lebanon. 

(U) Increasingly limited possibilities, for action against Israel from 
neighboring Arab states prompted Fatah’s resorting to international terrorism 
in November 1971 with the BSO assassination of the Jordanian Prime Minister 

(U) After the October 1973 Middle East War, Fatah modified its immediate 
goals and seemed to abandon the idea that the entire, indivisible territory of 
the former British Palestine Mandate could pe liberated by armed struggle as i 
set forth in the Palestine National Charter. Under Fatah* s leadership, the 
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''' 0 iss ued a working paper expressing limited ter. iLoria' 

1 ' oufl l willingness to attend the Genevi Peace Conference [77 f T 
..oops whtch rejected the 1974 PLO/F.rtah plan formed the Re je^ion Fr^T" 

- . • af6e \ the -Htary 

"ires in Lebanon. And Lebanon bore the brunt oTT* °' > ® ratlo " s frora sta ging 
-.us Palestinian-Lebanese discord over si^ar action lUlti0nS - Pre ~ 

the Cairo Agreement of 1969 and the Melkart Protocol of 3 nl!' by 
intended to regulate the p* i i * . ° or These accords 

( ained a LebaneseaVeeJnt tof , 7 e8enCe ln ^anon, b "t they also con- 
fess to the border area In prI«ice th CO T nd ° operations . b 7 Providing 
t hut the Cairo Agreement leoir' ' ° 5 e ’ tbe Pa l es tinians contend 

Lebanon. Consequently, trouble reoccurred^becaise' the° P^esl'ini™ S ° Uthern 

-h- Lebanese National Movement (LNM-Muslim, TJtisO^arned'a 7/'”' " a’" 
"nlitias, and commanded and fm.t.h*- .. . C '» dr,ntd and trained i.NM 

t Tees abetted (instigated?) the Beirut' 881 *■ 8 °'" e ° f t!lera- Fatah security 
vision" in March 1976. In June 1976 garrison commander’s "coup by tele- 
lion, rightist, side Hm • ' Syri a entered the melee on the Chris- 

Uieir homeland. In October 1976 "VJ.” 1 * d ° U8 !', t for tl,eir laEt front bordering 
...le while preventing Syrian d m/ r Rly « adh Arab Summit 3a ”ctioned Syria's 
-•nt. Noneth^Us. the y p, 1 est™ians !er f Leba a° n and the Pales tinisn'movc- 
imperatives. Palestinians were forced to conform to Syrian (Arab) 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Despite the f ' , 

the Arab Deterrent Force ( ADF) in Lebanon • r cease ~ flre a,ui the presence of 
Sometimes Fatah acted to prevent r e ’■ lnt . ermlttent skirmishes occurred. 

"f the war. At otUr “^7 Fatah ^ lnCendiarism a " d a reescalation 
Sa'iqa and the Syrian-dominated ADF J to ln battles a S ai nst 

violabilitv. As the „T;, 7, to P r f ser ve Palestinian unity and in- 

Lebanese Christiana and either tte’ Syriais/ADF betWBe i, n the Israe . li ' assista <i 
more frequent and Fatah's actions ° r tbe Palea tinians became 

resistance movement leSS dlstln ‘' t from the rest of the 

situation by establishing'' 7 time7lble for^theT 7“ CO " C . eived t0 P acif F the 
accord and to attempt to regulate the PalestinTsn ementatlon ° f thb ^69 Cairo 
Hie plan primarily called for Palestinian w’ tl I 3 ^ resen 5 :e in Lebanon, again, 
western sectors of southern Lebanon and n, ‘ l ‘drawal from the central and 
the Israeli border to be patrolled bv tn f h Cr6atlon -° f a ba ffer rone along 
ever, it wus obvious that Shtswrsh 1 Leba ? ese Army. By November, how- 

Army was unable to play its role in the Tt th* ^ debllitated Lebanese 

pull out completely end leave a vJn u , the Palesti "i a " a refused to 

time, due to "the Sa^at initiari^ SyrL Z s hp ™ore > b ? that 

t ini an compliance. An 'imna^o \ as unwilling to force total Pales- 
until March 1973 . raar 6 by lnte rmittent violence prevailed 
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(U) With the Sadat initiative began a series of developments affecting 
the position of the Palestinians in Lebanon, the internal unity of Fatah, and 
Fatah 's relations w,ith other Palestinian groups and with various Arab states, 
notably Iraq. To protest the peace process, the Black June Organization (BJO) 
assassinated Yusuf as Siba'i, editor of A l Ahram and close personal friend of 
Egyptian President Sadat, took -hostages , and hijacked a plane in Nicosia, 
Cyprus, in February 1978. 

(U) Unwilling to be surpassed by more active opponents of the peace 
process, Fatah launched the Tel Aviv-Haifa Road operation, in March 1978. In 
retaliation, the Israeli Defense Forces swept into Lebanon to clean out guer- 
rilla bases and strongholds south of the Litani River. In expectation of the 
invasion, the Palestinians had initiated an orderly withdrawal of forces and, 
from strategic locations, were able to impede the Israeli advance. The 
Palestinians delayed the Israelis longer than Egypt had in 1956 and longer 
than the combined Arab forces had in 1967. Palestinian 'losses reportedly were 
about half of what were expected and, therefore, tolerable. In their own 
terms, the Palestinians were generally triumphant. 

(C/NOFORN) The Israeli onslaught prompted the creation of UNIFIL to be 
situated between the Palestinians and the Israeli border. Arafat pledged PLO 
support for UNIFIL* s efforts to facilitate the Israeli withdrawal from 
Lebanon. The Palestinians insisted, however, that nothing in the UN resolu- 
tion or UNIFIL' 8 mandate could contravene the Cairo accord; they would not 
give up the right to return to the south. But the Palestinians disagreed 
among themselves about when that return would take place. Fatah leftists and 
rejectionist groups clamored for action against the withdrawing Israelis and 
sought to discredit Arafat's cooperation with UNIFIL by attacking the UN 
forces. 

(U) A hint of Arafat's determination to take forceful action against 
opponents was almost unnoticed in the week before the .Israeli invasion. 
Colonel 'Ali Salim Hamad (Abu Sa'id), head of the splinter Fatah ath Thawra 
(Revolutionary Fatah), accused of attempting to assassinate Arafat and of 
hijacking^ an Arab airliner in 1977, fell victim to a mysterious ambush. 
Compared to others, Abu Sa'id was only a minor annoyance to Fatah moderates. 

(U) Stronger opposition regained. During the war in Lebanon, Fatah 
commanders had been given independent power over their military units. One 
Fatah leftist Muhammad Da'ud Awdah (Abu Da'ud), sought to defy. Arafat ' s deci- 
sions concerning UNIFIL and south Lebanon and to carry out operations behind 
Israeli lines. He gathered a group of about 120 followers, many from the BJO, 
and prepared to attack the Israelis. Arafat issued orders for their arrest 
and a battle ensued. Da'ud and his ally Naji Allush were vocally supported by 
Muhammad Salih (Abu Salih), Majid abu Sharara and : , only initially, Salah 
Khalaf. Arafat was supported by Khalil al Wazir and Ha'il abd al Hamid. 
Wazir commanded the attack on Da'ud 's men. After a furious spate of internal 
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plomacy and heated marathon tatah meetings, the 3 May Central Committee 
1 'litioal statement was issued, glossing over differences by deferring to the 
•ilitants. Most arrestees were released. 

(0) But Arafat continued his pursuit of discipline in Fatah and in the 
tn lestinian resistance movement. In May 1978, he attempted to unseat subordi- 
"“e aii 1 itary cc.mmandera allied with Salih and Khalaf. Independent military 
tiimands were removed by handing over responsibility for all decisions con- 
"i "mg the military situation in Lebanon to Wazir. In June, Arafat convened 
*" extraordinary revolutionary tribunal which, on the. same day, ordered the 
■ »ccutlon of two Palestinians allegedly involved in protection rackets. Abu 
■ ud condemned _ the executions and claimed that the two "martyrs" were among 
'hose arrested in April. 6 

(U) Observing Fatah's internecine disputes, the Rejection Front and the 
'""Ocrnt i c Front for the T.i hern t ion of P,i1..„ t i ne (nPl.P) i,.„„e.l joint 
..nt condemning the attack on Da'ud's forces and military confrontations 
I tween Palestinian groups or within a single organization because they only 

‘ u nemy ' TheS * 8ame factions a l a <> objected to Arafat’s decisions on 

"uth Lebanon and proposed that the general secretaries of all groups and 
presentativea of the Fatah Central Committee and other nationalist elements 
I -rm ’he leadership of the Palestinian revolution. Arafat, however, counter- 
.posed that a People a Army with a central command be established in Lebanon 
... assert discipline over the various components of the resistance movement. 

(U) Arafat's confrontations were not only with Fatah and other Palestin- 
ian reactionists but with the regime that supported them— Iraq. After 1976, 
-.-in Iraq objected to the Riyadh Suramit’a attempt to impose peace in Lebanon, 

I' t l<1 . Ba « hdad - Iraqis reject any hint of peace with Israel and 

i " t con tinued warfare against the Jewish State from Lebanon, whatever the 
i'ice. They were particularly suspicious of Arafat's modus vivendi with 
/nan President Asad and his rival Ba'th regime. /In autumn 1976, Iraq began 
" 8 the BJO to wage surrogate warfare against Syria. In 1978, Fatah/PLO 

orted'h 63 T Snd OVer . 8eaS became targets for terrorist operations sup- 

i prflho y Q ff?- A 8 ^ rl . n 8 of actions began with the assassination of PLO 
-".’lent abour T ami in Lond .° n in ^aary 1978. Fatah and the PLO kept 
fthT pin f f raqi ■ C ° nneCtlon untl1 tha j ™e 1978 assassination of the 
ad of the PLO office in Kuwa-t. In July, the PLO Executive Committee sent a 
.u.-morandum to the Iraqi Government calling for it to hand over BJO leader Al 
mna and close his inflammatory radio atation. The PLO Was "desirous that 
■aq remain. a hase for the Palestinian struggle and not a base to destroy the 
Palestinian struggle." ' e 

(U> Less restrained, Fatah threatened retaliation in kind for Iraqi- 
...pported sabotage and murder. In July and August, Fatah conducted a series 
te ’ :rorist operaticns against Iraq in countries from England to Pakistan, 
•imultaneously , Fatah clashed with various Iraqi-sponsored rejectionist 
zroups, including the Arab Liberation Front (ALF), the Popular Struggle Front 
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(PSF), and the Front for the Liberation of Palestine (FLP) , in Lebanon. Fatah 
even attacked rejectionist offices in Libya. 

(U) Representing Algerian leader Boumedienne , the Algerian Ambassador to 
Lebanon mediated the feud. Arafat agreed to halt the propaganda campaign, 
halt all acts of terrorism and attacks on rejectionist organizations in Leba- 
non and abroad, and hold a direct PLO-Iraq dialog. Moved by a devastating 
explosion at a joint Palestinian headquarters in Beirut in mid-August, Fatah 
delegates and representatives of all other fedayeen groups held bilateral 
meetings. Reconciliations were accelerated by the Camp David accords in 
September when the need to build a united Arab front to oppose Egyptian- 
Israeli peace took precedence over any disputes. Throughout the fall, Pales- 
tinian leaders met for unity -* discussions and a Syrian-Iraqi-Palestinian 
understanding emerged from a series of - confrontation summits. The only dis- 
cordant note was sounded by the DFLP's violent opposition to the Jordanian 
overture in November. 

(U) The Palestine National Council (PNC) session in January 1979 was 
meant to "augur in a jamboree of unity" but seemed more like a struggle for 
power. For the first time, Fatah attended and emerged from a PNC session 
without at least one other Palestinian faction as an ally. All others united 
in their opposition to Fatah* s continued domination of the PLO. The read- 
mission of rejectionist groups, especially the PFLP, to the Executive Comm- 
ittee (EC) was a primary goal of the session. Fatah, however, would not 
accept any restructuring formula that would dilute its strength on the com- 
mittee and demanded that the addition of rejectionist representatives be 
offset by an increase in its own EC members. The other groups adamantly 
refused. In the end,' the EC retained its pre-PNC composition, implicitly 
favoring Fatah. Another result beneficial to Fatah concerned the disposition 
of funds granted by the confrontation summits. Fatah desired distribution 
through PLO institutions it controls. The other wanted funds allocated on a 
group quota basis. The EC will decide a compromise between institutions and 
organizations; and Fatah still dominates the EC. 

(U) The PNC approved Arafat's overture to Jordan, contingent upon King 
Hussein abiding by Baghdad Summit recognition of the PLO as the sole represen- 
tative of Palestinians inside and ou side the occupied territories. Fatah 
argues that the dialog with Jordan is necessary in order to keep Jordan out of 
the peace process— diplomacy for the sake of diplomacy. Other fedayeen fac- 
tions demand more concrete results in the form of bases, offices and recruit- 
ment rights in Jordan and perceive mere political accomplishments as a surren- 
der to Jordan. Palestinian-Jordanian relations are still controversial in 
Palestinian circles. 

(U) Overall, for the Palestinians and for Fatah, a positive assessment 
of the PNC sessioh may be possible. As a conclave of all the previously 
warring Palestinian groups, the PNC meetings did set the stage for further 
unity efforts and discussions. As of mid-February 1979, the threat of a 
Middle East peace advanced intra-Palestinian pacification. 
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(C/NOFORN) For Fatah itself, thoughts of peace may provoke thoughts of 
: uiernational terrorism. In November 1978, the BSp reportedly had been tasked 
i » revitalize its cells in Europe. Inadequacy of available information, 
however, inhibits conclusions about the magnitude of current terrorist 
threats from this source. 

l.i ctics/Methods of operation : 

(C) Fatah concentrates primarily on actions in Israel and the occupied 
territories by infiltrating small teams overland and,* with increasing fre- 
quency, via the sea. Their primary missions often are to take hostages to 
••xchange for fedayeen prisoners in Israeli jails and to kill Israelis. 
Katah's few dramatic assaults in Israel help sustain its preeminent position 
among guerrilla groups who recognize- and respect the greater danger Involved 
in confronting the enemy on enemy soil than in indulging in attacks on more 
accessible international soil . More common than • drama t i , i nf i 1 fra tors and 
terrorists from the occupied territories also target collaborating Arabs and 
institutions linked to Israeli authority, such as labor exchanges and vehi- 
cles transporting Palestinian workers. Bombings and rocket attacks are espe- 
cialjy favored^ safer operations with crowded market areas being most vul- 
nerable to the former and northern Israeli border settlements subject to the 
latter. In late 1978, the number of terrorist strikes against Israeli settle- 
ments oh the West Bank rose. Fatah always claims that its Israeli targets are 
military ones, even when civilians are the victims. 

(U) Fa.tah is believed responsible for most incidents perpetrated in 
Israel and the occupied territories and claimed in the general name of the 

PLO. 

(C) Although the Black September Organization has been dormant for sev- 
eral ^oars ,. reports of possible resumption of operations are still received. 
In its heyday, the BSO favored dramatic exploits, combining different types of 
activities such as assassinations, hijackings, taking hostages, and sabotage. 
Preferred targets were Israeli officials or agents abroad, Jewish businesses, 
Western companies or installations, and’ Jordanians. BSO missions were 
planned carefully and manpower was selected from the educated, frequently 
multilingual, ranks of various guerrilla groups or from sympathizers. Those 
chosen received special training and forged documents, usually departed from 
Beirut , and took convoluted itineraries to reach prescribed destinations. 
They may not have known their ultimate goal or even that they were, for 
individual missions, BSO operative^* Only on arrival were they briefed on 
pi an 8 and given weapons. 

(U) Observers of terrorism commented that Fatah's anti-Iraq campaign in 
the summer of 1978 lacked the sophistication associated with BSO plans. 
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Organization 

(C) The Central Committee, with 11 members playing functional roles and 
chaired by Arafat, meets weekly and tops the pyramidal structure of Fatah, 
governing regional committees in every Palestinian refugee area. The 1207- 
member Revolutionary Council is a powerful intermediary body, controlling 
spending and supervising the effectiveness of Fatah administrative agencies. 
It convenes about every 3 months. The larger General Council is a parlia- 
mentary forum which meets infrequently. Each region is a self-contained unit 
with its own political and military bureaus and information center. At the 
base of the pyramid are cells, located in each refugee camp, university with 
Palestinian students, and factory with Palestinian workers. Al Asifah is 
Fatah *8 military arm and includes the Yarmuk Brigade, divided into battalions 
and companies, and Al Qastal and Karamah forces, also subdivided into operat- 
ing units . 

(S/NOFOKN) Office 17 is Arafat's own security organization, tasked with 
insuring the safety of high-ranking Fatah personalities. Arafat is believed 
to use Office 17 as an internal intelligence apparatus and, perhaps, as an 
elite strike force against political opponents. 

(C) BSO elements generally formed cells of five men each; four for exe- 
cuting operations and the fifth as a connecting link to other secret cells. 
Only the leader knew and contacted other cell leaders. Depending on the 
circumstances , cells might have been smaller or larger. In 1974 and 1975, 
cells or teams with as many as 15 members were involved in actions. 

Headquarters/Bases ; 

(U) Fatah is headquartered in western Beirut. United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) refugee camps in Lebanon and Syria are controlled by 
fedayeen and are used extensively for offices and training. 

(U) The 1 OO-snnare-mi le 'Urqub region in southeast Lebanon is known as 
Fatahland. The primary aim of the March 1978 Israeli invasion was to clear 
guerrillas out of this and other border areas and to establish a Lebanese 
Christian security belt adjacent to the Israeli border. The Israelis suc- 
ceeded in shoving the center of guerrilla activity northward to the area 
between the Zahrani and Litani Rivers. South of the Litani, the Palestinians 
retained only their enclave at Tyre. Controlled by Fatah, the port of Tyre is 
the main arms receiving point for fedayeen in Lebanon. 

(C/NOFORN) At a more or less constant level of activity for the past 11 
months, Fatah and other Palestinian militias have been attempting to reestab- 
lish themselves in the south. The effort began with the repopulation of fhe 
Rashidiyah, Burj ash Shamali and Al Buss refugee camps surrounding Tyre. The 
Israelis say that Rashayya al Fukhkhar in the east and Qana and Siddiqin in 
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the west are the main areas of renewed guerrilla activity. As noted, the 
Palestinians insist that the Cairo accord assures their right of access to the 
border region; their cooperation with UNIFIL has merely restrained exercise 
of that right. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The Israeli action in March 1978 did not 
affect many Fatah and Palestinian bases, training sites, command posts, maga- 
zines and offices in other parts of Lebanon. In fact, they may have been 
strengthened to compensate for losses in the south. The Palestinians have 
hard-surface airfields and other facilities at Ad Dfynur an d Nabatiyah. The 
latter is a major headquarters site and concentration where the number of 
personnel and rockets was increased in early 1979. In late 1978, artillery 
emplacements were augmented at Arnun and Hammadiyah. 

(C) Fatah military forces may be based at Al Baddawi, Ad Dalhamiyah, Burj 
ash Shamali, As Saqy and At Tayyiba, among other' sites. Al Qasimiyah, Al 
Athai i (as received), Nahr al Barid, Al Aqbiyah, Adlun and Saraland are naval 
bases or facilities. 

(S'/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Since the October 1973 War, the Syrian 
Government has enforced sometimes severe restrictions on all Palestinian ac- 
tivity in Syria. Control was tightened after the 1975 Syrian-Israeli dis- 
engagement accord, during the war in Lebanon, due to the 1976-77 Syrian- 
Jordanian rapprochement, and as political pressure before the 1977 Palestine 
National Council session. Within these restrictions, Fatah was usually able 
to maintain offices, logistics bases, training areas, intelligence inter- 
rogation Bites and magazines at approved locations away from cease-fire lines 
and the Jordanian border. At times, some offices and training facilities were 
closed, some Fatah officers were arrested, and cadre were banned from carrying 
arms. At no time, however, did Fatah operations in Syria cease completely. 
Fatah offices remained open in Damascus and Fatah’s military school at Al 
Ghutah graduated an officers ciass. 

(C/NOFORN) The reins *n Palestinians 'in Syria were eased after the Sadat 
initiative and this trend continued throughout 1978. Arms depots and ware- 
houses were returned to Fatah control and, the Israelis report, two to three 
Palestinian bases were set up in southern Syria near the Jordanian border. 
The Palestinian radio station which had been closed in Cairo found a new home 
in Damascus. 

(C/NOFORN) After the March 1978 Israeli invasion of southern Lebanon, 
Syria permitted increased infiltration into Jordan and stopped sharing intel- 
ligence concerning Palestinian guerrilla activity with Jordanian authorities. 
King Hussein refuses to aliow Palestinian bases to be set up on Jordanian 
territory and security there is tight. 

(C) Supportive of the Iranian revolution, Fatah may be training Iranians 
(affiliation unknown) in safehouses at Sitt Zaneb/Zayn (as received) in Syria 
and at Burj ash Shamali in Lebanon. 
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(S/NOFOKN/NOC0NTRACT/WNINTEL) Fatah' 8 situation in Libya has also been 
to cyclical changes. In May 1977, the tide turned against Fatah when 
the Libyan regime, which favors the Rejectionist Front, transferred two mili- 
tary camps to the PFLP. Fatah retained tenuous control over two other 
bases: * one in Tripoli and the other near Benghazi. 

(C) ' Following the Fatah attack on a Black June Organization office in 
Tripoli in July 1978, the Libyan Government merged all Palestinian resistance 
group activities in Libya with the PLO office, signaling a victory for Fatah 
which controls that office and a possible improvement in Satah's situation in 
Libya . 

(C/NOFORN) Fatah has active cells on the occupied West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Some discovered cells appear to use sophisticated methods of operation 
and weaponry. Some have arras-manufacturing capabilities. 

(S) A1 Asiiah reportedly operated an occupied territories apparatus from 
Kuwait . 

(C/NOFORN) In November 1978, the BSO may have been tasked to maintain 
cells in Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland . and West Germany. 

(S/NOFORN/NOqONTRACT/WN INTEL) BSO has had a base on Cyprus since the 
early 1970s. Various Palestinian groups use the island as a logistics base 
and springboard for operations against Israel. Fatah is the most active and 
has sent equipment, weapons, food, and manpower to Lebanon from Cyprus; it 
reportedly has arms stores in Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca and Limassol. Fatah 
tries to impede similar Lebanese Christian activity on the island. 

(C/NOFORN) Reports of possible fedayeen training sites on Cyprus have 
never been confirmed. 

Training ? 

(U) Fatah offers general courses in basic military skills and commando 
training as well as specialized terrorist training for saboteurs, assassins 
and kidnapers. Curricula also provide political. indoctrination. This com- 
bined political/military framework is carried over into camps for boys be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 who are called Ashbal or lion cubs. 

(C) The largest training effort is in Lebanon. Military cadres learn 
about, fitness, military organization, night marches, guard posting and chal- 
lenging, digging tunnels and ditches, survival training, and weapons famil-j 
iarization, including heavy weapons and artillery use. Terrorists attached, 
to Khalil al Wazir, who oversees operations into Israel and the occupied' 
territories., learn weapons use, swimming, boat handling, and compass and map 1 
reading, ns well as self-reliance. 
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(C) After the Camp David frameworks were published, the Fatah r.ntr.l 
Committee decided to train 1,000 special commandos. In November 1978 select 

fr u t p o 8 c“ha e Ttfrt £or i r ruction: 20 to the dt cd:: 

Damur , Uba’non 0 , t^^to *° 8 " 

h che alm of becoming increasingly self-sufficient in this field* 
(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Several v»ar« . w; k „ 

i-yr ‘r- <«- 

(C/NOFORN) Fatah pilots are able to flv mJP 17 iq . 01 
well as Mi-4 and Mi-8 helicopters Y ’ *** 21 airCraft a9 

university "gra'duate "volunteer s^tfo Lib 6 P f alesti . nU . n resiatan<:e movement sent 

-• Fata l ‘leme^t. ^ 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Before the war t.k - . 

offered training in the use of air Ei X'C 

r ° UtineIy Sent tD the Soviet 
returned personnel. In August 1978 re . placed b y recently 

reportedly completed training coLsea in the S n maintei ' ance engineers 

Czechoslovakia oviet Union, East Germany and 

(U) Other Palestinian pilots trained in Uganda. 
(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In Julv 1978 th» bio , „ 
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guerrilla tactics in the Pyongyang area. Fatah pilots are also trained on MiG 
fighter planes in China. Romania, which deals exclusively with the PLO, 
offers administrative courses. 

■ 

(S/NOFOftN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Under the guise of civilian university 
students, Palestinians receive general military education in Pakistan. 
Fedayeen pilots are trained by the Pakistan Air Force. In the summer of 1978, 
Fatah sponsored 15 cadets for training with the Pakistan Navy; their special- 
ties were to include small patrol gunboats, lar ships, and naval communica- 
tions. 

(V) A small number of Palestinian pilots are trained in Cuba. Reports of 
extensive use of CuJ>an instructors in Lebanon were never corroborated. 

CU) Israeli sources allege that, Egypt continued to train Fatah frograet 
at a naval base in Alexandria as late as December 1978. 


(C/NOFORN) Fatah relies mainly on Soviet and East European arms whicl 
include F-l handgrenades , Tokarev 7.62-mm automatic pistols, AK-47 Kalash- 
nikov rifles, 7.62-mm Goryunov machineguns, 12.7-ram Degtyarev-Shpagin ani 

14. 5 - mm Vladimirov heavy machineguns, 23-mm ZU-23 and other antiaircrafl 
guns, 60-ram, 81-mm, 82-mm and 120-mm mortars, 122-mm howitzers, 73-mm recoil 1 
less rifles, 3.5-mm, 75-nm and 106-mra antitank rocket launchers, field guns 
105-mm, 122-mm, 130-mm and 155-mm towed field artillery, ’’Katyusha" and Grai 
102-mra multiround rocket launchers, SA-7 missile launchers — and aramunitioi 
for all. 

(S/NOFORN/NQCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In February 1978, it was reported that Fa 
tah had recently acquired Soviet surface-to-air missiles having 4.5-, 7.5- and 

17.5- kilometer ranges. Allegedly, Fatah is the only Palestinian organizatio 
which has missiles and howitzers. 

(C/NOFORN) In December 1978, as yet uncorroborated sources stated tha 
the Soviets were preparing to give the PLO two Antonov medium cargo transpori 
aircraft, resembling the Transall C-160, to base in South Yemen and use foi 
training purposes. 

(C/NOFORN) Palestinian and Fatah arms are Tunneled through various Aral 
countries. Supply efforts after the Steadfastness summits and the Israel 
takeover of southern Lebanon primarily involved Libya and Syria. Ships froi 
Libya transited via Cyprus and landed at Tyre where Fatah controlled th 
receipt of all shipments and distributed, arms to other factions. In additio 
to donating rockets, rifles and explosives, Syria controlled the delivery o 
arms to Palestinians in Lebanon from Arabian Peninsula countries and Iraq 
Although Iraq complained that Syrian restrictions on the passage of arms wer 
too tight, truck convoys with assorted Iraqi weaponry did cross into Lebanon 
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(S/NGFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Libya supplies armored personnel carri- 
ers, land-rovers, (.rucks, machineguns, reeoilless rifles and ammunition. It 
also provided Fatah with a powerful wireless transceiver and base station set. 
Salah Khalaf received his own shipment of mortars, machineguns snd ammunition 
from Libya during the Lebanese conflict. 

(U) Fatah received British-made rifles from Libya which also arranged 
the purchase of US Smith and Wesson revolvers for Palestinian leaders. Some- 
time in 1979, the Palestinians are expecting to deploy a small, Libyan-donated 
submarine in the Mediterranean. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Some 155-mm Fatah guns are of French menu- 
tacture. 

(U) Fatah claims to produce RPG-7 antitank grenade launchers and haa a 
plentiful supply. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Polish experts supervised construction of 
a plant for the manufacture of RPG-7 guns and shells at the Burj ash Shamali 
refugee camp and were to train Fatah personnel in the manufscture of the arms 
•V ^* lnnl "8 in 1977- Another underground munitions plant, located 
in Rashldiyah camp, was expected to begin producing in September 1977. No 

! ^ e P ort f h « ve bs * n received about these operations which may have been 
affected by the Israeli invasion in March 1978. 

(U) American M-16 rifles have ’"on observed in fedaveen hands. The 
Israelis assert that the Tel Aviv-Haifa Road terrorists used" US weapons bear- 

explosTve's a " ^ includi, ’« M - 16s > light antitank guns and 

(C) In January 1978, Saudi Arabia shipped 150 Toyota jeeps to Fatah. 
These arms and vehicles denoted a change in Saudi aid: previously, the Saudis 
gave only money and diplomatic support. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) In September 1973, Fatah naval bases in Lebanon 
reportedly had at least five .speedboats equipped with multitube surface-to- 
surfsce rocket launchers capable of firing 140-mm rockets. 

(U) Fatah terrorists used French-made Zodiac dinghies to gain access to 
Israeli beaches. 

^..Terrorists operating in Israel and the occupied territories carry 
Kalashnikov rifles, bazookas, handgrenades, detonators, rockets, mines and 
bombs. Some bombs are manufactured in underground cells in the occupied 
lands. In early 1979, devices used on the West Bank, especially in and around 
Jerusalem, were made with Symtex, a high-grade, efficient, Czechoslovakian 
explosive and RDX, another sophisticated explosive, both more powerful than' 
previously relied upon explosives. 
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(U) The US Stat« Department confirmed that China and North Korea are 
providing arms to the fedayeen. The Chinese shipped light arms during the war 
in Lebanon and after the Israeli invasion. Unclassified sources noted that 
China would deliver surface-to-surface missiles wuu a range of 25 kilometers 
to the PLO as a result of a July 1975 arms deal. 

(U) Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait and Iraq also provided medical and 
food supplies via Damascus. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The United Arab Emiiiates sent 70 tons of 
medicine, 20 military vehicles (trucks) and seven cars (probably ambulances). 

(S/NOFORN/ NOCONTRACT /WNINTEL) During the war in Lebanon, the Vatican do- 
nated medical supplies to both sides;. Fatah was the recipient for the Pales- 
tinians. 

(S/NOFORN) Between 1970 and the end of 1977, BSO used counterfeit pass- 
ports of 16 nations. Many had been forged in late 1972. In J978, evidence of 
new BSO travel document-producing capability surfaced with the appearance of 
two new forgeries* 

Finances ! 

(U) The Palestine National Bank (Fund) is the fundraising arm of the PLO. 
It prepares and implements the budget in accordance with PLO/Executive Com- 
mittee directives. Most PLO funds are allocated to Fatah which determines and 
makes distribution to other PLO member groups. Fatah keeps about 75 percent. 

<U) In 1976, PLO revenues allegedly totaled $90 million. Most of the 
money came from Arab governments, either individually or jointly by the Arab 
League. In 1978, the League established a Unified Arab Fund for the Support 
of Palestinians Under Occupation to support the Palestinian citizens' eco- 
nomic, social and national steadfastness and to prevent the occupied lands from 
becoming part of Israel. For 1978-82, the fund is supposed to total $1,147 
million of which $182*28 million is expected to be disbursed in 1979. The PLO 
is represented on the fund's governing committee, 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) During the war in Lebanon, the head of the 
Palestine National Bank ordered a large Abu Dhabi contribution to the PLO to 
be transferred entirely to a Fatah Swiss bank account. This may not have been 
an unusual procedure. 

(S/NOFORN) Fatah reportedly has a distinct budget about which little is 
known . 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Many fundraising mechanisms exist. 
Liberation taxes" are levied on Palestinians in government service, and 
sometimes in the private sector, of Arab countries, especially in the Persian 
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Gulf. Not all these governments, however, readily forward this head tax. 
Kuwait has a complex relationship with the PLO and keeps funds acquired ’’on 
PLO behalf" and disburses them at key times to exert pressure on the movement. 
Perceived anti-Kuwaiti actions by Palestinians have provoked temporary but 
complete suspensions of assistance. On the other hand, Kuwaiti authorities 
decided not to interfere with a technically illegal Palestinian collection 
effort launched in connection with the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. Business- 
men in the Palestinian community in Kuwait, not trusting local PLO offices, 
prefer to transfer their donations directly to Lebanon. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Dubai has been known to keep for itself 
revenues collected for the Palestinian cause. In March 1978, in exchange for 
assurances that there would be no demonstrations, the United Arab Emirates 
Government sent the PLO $10,000. 

(U) Saudi Arabia is the PT.O's mont stcad/aat financial supporter. It 
gives approximately $40 million in aid each year through a collaborative 
effort of the royal family and a 5 percent tax on PLO members resident in the 
kingdom. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In August 1975, Iraq resumed a $300,000 
monthly subsidy to Fatah in an attempt to counter Syrian influence in Lebanon. 
It is unlikely, that Fatah received any Iraqi funds during the summer 1978 
feud. Reconciliations since then, however, may have brought about a restora- 
tion of Iraqi assistance. 

(U) PLO offices, sometimes fronts for terrorist operations and manned by 
Fatah emissaries, are funded by the Arab League and frequently by host govern- 
ments . 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) BSO operations and Fatah incursions into 
Israel are financed by Fatah which sometimes receives money specifically 
earmarked for terrorism. Libya is one such donor, but its contributions are 
not dependable. Some funds from Libya were cut off in November 1976 when 
Libya disagreed with Fatah 's policy of abiding by the decisions of the Riyadh 
Summit to end fighting in Lebanon. In February 1977, Libya donated $1 million 
to the PLO with the stipulation that it was not to be used by Fatah or any 
organization dominated by Fatah. In June 1977, Libya resumed its regular 
funding of the PLO. 

(U) In June 1978, Libya allegedly offered Fatah,, the PFLP and PFLP- 
General Command $40 million to undertake armed. action in the occupied terri- 
tory. It also reportedly offered to finance the Palestinian arms deal with 
East Germany. 

(S/N0F0RN/WN1NTEL) Fatah' s Mu’assah ash Shuhada (The Martyr’s Establish- 
ment) invests in profitmaking works in order to pay dividends to families of 
fedayeen killed in action. It runs small industries in Lebanon and agricul- 
tural enterprises in several African nations. Plana for expansion of these 
endeavors in 1977-79 were extensive. 
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(C/NOFORN) In mid-1978, one source of unknown reliability detailed th 
following Fatah investments: vegetable and wheat farm9 in Syria; vegetabl 
farms in Lebanon; fruit and date farms and a canning factory in Iraq; vege 
table farms in Algeria; banana and tobacco farms, stock in a tobacco factory 
sheep and cattle ranches and one meat canning factory in Sudan; wheat an< 
vegetable farms in Somalia ard Mauritania; vegetable and fruit farms in Libya 
vegetable farms in Chad; arms factories, vegetable farms, cattle ranches, an 
lumber mills in Uganda; vegetable farms in Tunisia and Morocco and stock in 
sardine factory in Morocco. 

(U) It was disclosed that as much as $5 million in fraudulent insuranc 
claims were collected by Middle East students in the United States betwee 
1971 and 1976 and channeled to the PLO and other Arab nationalist groups. 

(U) Allegedly, the main purpose of a long-running drug smuggling opera- 
tion from northern Lebanon through Uuigaria and into Western Europe was t 
provide PLO funds. 

(C) Various international support groups contribute to the PLO. 
International connections : 

(U) In addition to the numerous headquarters/bases, weapons, trainin 
and financial ties to foreign governments and to foreigners noted above, Fatal 
and the PLO hav** other, even more extensive and varied international rela- 
tions . 

(U) The PLO, recognized by over 100 nations and many international fori 
as the sole representative of the Palestinian people, is physically reprei 
sented in seme form in at least 61 countries, has observer status at thl 
United Nations General Assembly, and is a full member of the United Nation^ 
Economic Council for Western Asia* a subcommittee of UNESCO, and of other U| 
organs and specialized agencies. The PLO regularly sends delegations t<| 
international conferences and on good will and aid-seeking missions. As th^ 
largest and most influential member of the PLO, and the one providing mosj 
diplomatic manpower. Fatah undoubtedly benefits from these connections. 

(U) In Arab countries, Fatah offices have diplomatic privileges and con* 
tacts with domestic government leaders, political parties, opposition groupi 
and insurgents. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In Kuwait, through the family of Khalil 
and Hani al Hasan, two important Fatah leaders, Fatah has good, but not 
uninhibited, access to and influence with the royal family. Since the war ii 
Lebanon, the June 1976 involvement of another Fatah faction in antiregimi 
activities and the arrest of five Fatah members in connection with bombings ( 
all Palestinian groups in Kuwait have been regarded with increased suspicion, 
The government's use of financial leverage is described above. 
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(C) Qatar allegedly had issued passports to PLO members. Some others 
travel on Yemen Arab Republic (YAR) documents. 

(u) Fatah spokesmen objected to the Arab League freeze on relations with 
the People '8 Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) after the killings of the YAR 
•nd PDRY Presidents in June 1978. 

( S) In the early 1970s, some contacts of uncertain dimensions were known 
to exist with Iranian guerrillas who may have assisted Fatah/BSO with travel 
•rrangements , bogus documents and weapons acquisition* in exchange for train- 
ing. 

(U) As early as 1968, Iranian revolutionary/religious leader Ayatollah 
kuhollah Khomeini had expressed support for Fatah. He wrote several articles 
tying Islam to the Palestinian cause. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The PLO established close contacts with 
the Ayatollah after he arrived in France in October 1978* As the Iranian 
ipheaval developed, Khomeini used the PLO' network in the Persian Gulf area to 
* oramunicate with Iranians settled there and to. obtain financial contributions 
for his movement. 

(U) Before Khomeini returned to Iran, he pledged to give the PLO an 
office in Teheran and to provide backing for an independent Palestinian state. 

(S/NOFORN/WNINTEL) After Khomeini's return to Iran, the PLO served as an 
intermediary between him and some Arab governments. 

(C/NOFORN/NOCDNTRACT/WNINTEL) Arafat sent Palestinian forces to Iran to 
help the Ayatollah deal with recalcitrant rebel factions. 

(U) During 197£, PLO printing presses in Beirut produced Iranian Tudeh 
(Communist) Party publications. 

(C/NOFORN) In November 1978, Tunisian workers in Libya reportedly were 
given training and sent to fight with the Palestinians in Lebanon. Qadhafi 
• itn8 to foster the creation of a Tunisian Liberation Front from this core 
group, 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In return for permission to establish a 
PLO office in Nicosia, Fatah agreed to train Greek Cypriots in terrorist 
tactics. Members of Vassos Lyssarides' United Democratic Union of the Center 
(EDEK), a Socialist political party, who were designated to form armed groups 
in Cyprus in-1975, had received PLO military training. Lyssarides remains the 
closest Fatah/PLO supporter (collaborator?) in Cyprus. 

(C) In 1971 and 1972, Fatah trained Turkish radical students who later 
emerged in the forefront of violent leftist groups in Turkey. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT^ Fatah supplied arras to the Turkish People’s Liber- 
ation Array and, perhaps, the Revolutionary Youth Federation (Dev Gene). i 

(C) Allegedly, Provisional Irish Republican Army members were trained in 
Palestinian camps in Lebanon in 1978. In 1977, the Provos had obtained 
sophisticated Soviet arms from Fatah and Palestinian spokesmen have said that 
they consider the Irish struggle similar to their own. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In the summer of 1978, Fatah ran a camp in 
Lebanon for supporters from Sweden. Norway, the Netherlands, West Germany, 
France and Italy. , 

(C) Two Fatah affiliates, the General Union of Palestinian Students 
(GUPS) and the General Union of Palestinian Workers (GUPW) , have large, 
branches in West Germany which operate as the Arab Stutjent Association (ASA), 
and the Arabian Workers of Stuttgart, Giessen, Frankfurt, Karlsruhe or Bonn, 
etc. With money received from Arab embassies in Bonn, the student groups fund I 
propaganda and stage mass meetings. GUPS also has branches in Italy, England, J 
Greece and France. A strong Fatah cell operates in Stuttgart. Groups such asj 
the Federation of Palestinian Youth, Workers and Students and The Return,^ 
among others, operate among emigrants in West German localities. ^ 

(C) West German radicals give moral support and financial assistance to 
the Palestinian resistance movement and various West German terrorists have; 
operational ties to specific Palestinian groups, including Fatah. West Ger- 
man leftists fought the post-Munich massacre ban on the GUPS and GUPW. The 1 
League Against Imperialism has PLO ties and the League of Communists' West j 
German Near East Committee has made financial contributions to the PLO. The 
2d of June Movement sought Fatah advice on which Arab countries might offer 
asylum after a February 1975 kidnaping in West Berlin. A past member of the 
Communist Party of Germany /Marxis t-Leninist , with connections to Fatah, was 
killed when a bomb he was carrying exploded at Ben Gurion Airport in Tel Aviv ! 
in May 1976. j 

(C) Members of the Spanish Maoist terrorist organization, the Anti- 
fascist and Patriotic Revolutionary Front (FRAP), participated in pro-Pales- . 
tinian demonstrations in West Germany. 

.} 

(S) The Committee for Peace and Justice in the Middle East, pith the 
Belgian-Pales tinian Committee as a member, is a Communist-controlled peace 
movement providing a Palestinian platform. The Solidarity with the Pales- 
tinian Revolution and Arab People organization in Belgium is pro-PLO. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) iLOV office in Sweden receives financial 
support from the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The PLO office in Rome is the main pickup 
point for terrorist documentation in Europe. 
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(C) The Italian Students Movement (MS) and Workers Power (Potere 
’ l "' r ’ 10 ' had ties to the PLO in Switzerland and East Germany. 

(S) Fatah trains and aids members of the National Liberation Front of 
■had (FROLINAT). 

(U) In mid-1978, the Fatah Executive Committee allegedly decided to try 

Prevent: further deterioration of the position of Eritrean liberation or- 
«<mizations and to work for their unification. Muhammad Salih was sent to the 
n.KY m July 1978 to discuss ways in which a unitejl Eritrean organization 
• "Uld negotiate with Ethiopia. 

(C/NOFORN) In the summer of 1977, the Palestinians had had sufficient 

r' 0 ;?*;? ^ ell r ar “ S t0 . Eritrean. Liberation Front/Popular Liberation Force. 

r.Lr /PLF ) in tandem with Syria. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Fatah has w, L-established ties with 
■■umalia and has sent about 800 Palestinian laborers to work there. Other 
•xncultural and commercial investment activities in Africa were noted. 

(0) Uganda supplied 27 Ugandan passports for Palestinians, including one 
!l,r a known Fatah terrorist. 6 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In April 1978, PLO troops were ferried 
om blbya t0 u S a >> da to perform internal security functions for Idi Amin; the 
j-ngth of their stay is unknown. Training ties to Uganda were mentioned 

(U) . concluded a military cooperation agreement of unknown dimen- 

«ions with Cuban President Fidel Castro in 1978. 

(U) The Palestinians are providing weapons and training to Argentine 
Mon oneros and, in exchange, received a new formula for plastic explosives. 

■ ontonero military chief Mendizabel visited Lebanon in June 1978 and met with 
113 C °, Unte , r 0 pa 0 rt: ’ ^a 111 al Wazir, to review cooperation with Fatah. In 
"Ptember 1978, he made another visi., at the invitation of the PLO, and again 
■on erred with Wazir. In Latin America, contacts between the PLO and the 
lontoneros occurred m Mexico City. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The Argentine-dominated Revolutionary 
< "ordmating Junta (JCR) reportedly has some ties with fatah. 

(U) In 1965, the People’s Republic of China became the first major power 
aappprt the Palestinian nationalist movement. PRC-:?atah ties are still 
vi-ry friendly, some were described under training and weapons support. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In June 1977, a member of the London-based 
arail Revolutionary Liberation Group ( TRLG ) discussed possible PLO supply of 
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arms to the TRLG with the PLO representative in Colombo, Sri Lanka. Alleg- 
edly, in June 1976, the PLO had promised to provide financial, training and 
arms aid for the Tamil radicals. 

( S/NOFORN/WNINTEL) The Japanese Floating Chrysanthemum Society, a right- 
wing group, has had ties to the PLO since 1972 and has remitted funds. The 
Japan-Arab Cultural Society, the Japan-Palestine Friendship Society, the 
Japanese Communist Party and its Japan Committee for Solidarity with the 
Palestinian People, Lite Palestine People's Support Center, the Kansai New 
Left Society, the Kansai Committee to Support the Palestinian People, and the 
Japan Arab Exchange Society are among the plethora of leftwing groups offering 
various forms of tangible support in propaganda, solidarity, funds and medi- 
cal assistance for the PLO. Some are Japanese Red Army support groups as 
well • 

(S/NOFORN) In June 1973, Vietcong advisers were reported in Fatah camps 
in Lebanon and Syria. 

( S/NOFORN/ NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Secret *atah units with six to eight mem- 
bers function in Algeria, Egypt, India, Italy, Pakistan, Yugoslavia and, 
perhaps, Guatemala. 

(C) Tifes to the Soviet Union, Eastern Euiupe, Cuba and the PRC, mentioned 
in preceding subsections, are complexly involved with international political 
developments, evolving Palestinian policies and ongoing military situations. 
Remarkably, Fatah has been able to nurture significant relations with both the 
Soviet Union and China. 

(U) The PLO representative in the Soviet Union is accredited to the Afro- 
Asian People's Solidarity Committee. Fatah is not independently represented 
in Moscow; but frequent leadership visits occur. 


Event analysis: 


(U) Until 1975, major Fatah/BSO incidents were perpetrated in various 
non-Middle Eastern, especially European, countries by terrorists bearing 
light arras — rifles, handguns, handgrenadeo . In 1972-73, several daring and ‘ 
dramatic exploits, including sensational hijackings, kidnapings and assassi- 
nations were perpetrated each year. Non-Israelis and non-Israeli interests 
were directly targeted as were Israelis and their interests. Operational aims 
were to free terrorist colleagues being held in European prisons or to achieve 
immediate political goals. Several events ended with terrorists obtaining 
safe-haven in Arab lands; others ended when terrorists were killed or wounded 
by nonspecialized antiterrorist efforts. 


(U) Beginning in March 1975, less frequent major events planned by 
Khalil al Wazir for Fatah superseded BSO domination. Targets were inside 
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Israel and terrorists infiltrated by sea. Among their arms were more sophis- 
ticated pieces— bazookas and mortars as well na higher grade explosives. 
Perpetrators seemed as intent on obtaining higher Israeli civilian death 
tolls as on the release of terrorists from Israeli jails. Specialized anti- 
terrorist responses were also more intense. Fatah 's anomalous anti-Iraq 
terrorism of international scope during the sunmer of 1978 was restricted to 
Iraqi Government targets. 

Significant activities : 

(U) While details of intermittent, headline-creating, hostage-taking in- 
cidents serve to heighten expectations of future terrorist activity and fa- 
cU i tate^ anti terrorist planning, Fatah, today, is relatively less oriented to 
that kind of action than in the past. . Fatah 's own emphasis is on the "legiti- 
mate armed struggle" against the enemy on enemy-controlled land. The trend is 
toward disruption of daily Israeli life and killing laraelis. Small bombing 
incidents, too numerous and seemingly insiguificant to detail, form the sub- 
stance of Palestinian terrorism. This "warfare" is escalating and is provoked 
by increasing peacemaking events which exclude the Palestinians from the 
determination of their own destiny. By terrorism, the fedayeen aeek to enter 
the peacemaking process or else disrupt it. 

January 1965 - (U) Blew up an Israeli pumping station aaid to be di- 

verting waters of the Jordan River. (Fatah) 

November 1971 - (U) Assassinated Jordanian Prime Minister Wasfi al Tal 

in Cairo. (BSO) 

December 1971 - (U) Attempted to assassinate Jordanian Ambassador in 

London. (BSO) 

February 1972 - (U) Assassinated five Jordanians in West Germany. 

- (0) Attacked a West German factory in Hamburg and blew 

up a natural gas installation in the same city. 

W Sabotaged an industrial site in the Netherlands. 

May 1972 - (U) Hijacked an El Al plane en route 1 from Brussels to 

Tel Aviv and forced it to lard in Tel Aviv. Four terrorists armed with 
grenades^ and handguns held _10i hostages. The,' demanded the release of 317 
Palestinians from Israeli jails and safe passage to Egypt. Negotiations were 
undertaken; the original deadline set by the terrorists was extended. About 
23 hours after the plane had landed, approximately 12 Israeli Defense Force 
paratroopers stormed the plane, surprising the terrorists. Two terrorists 
were killed, the other two captured, including one wounded. One hostage was 
killed and four wounded. (BSO) 
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August 1972 
(BSO) 


(U) Sabotaged Trans-Alpine oil terminal in Trieetej 


September 1972 - (U) Perpetrated the mass kidnaping/murder of Israeli 

athletes at the Munich Olympics. Before dawn, eight terrorists, armed witll 
automatic rifles and handgrenades , took over the Israeli compound at tha 
Olympic Village, killing two Israelis and taking nine hostage. The terrorist! 
demanded the release of 200 Palestinians from Israeli jails and safe passagf 
out of the country. Negotiations were undertaken. German authorities made ndf 
concessions of substance, but did arrange for a bus and helicopters to trans-* 
port the terrorists and their hostages to Furs tenfeldbruck Airport for a 
flight to Egypt. The incident was terminated at 3 a.m. on the second day whe$ 
local Munich police, supported by some military personnel, launched an as- 
sault; on the terrorists. Sharpshooters- opened fire from strategic locations f 
but no attempt was made to storm the two helicopters carrying the terrorists 
and their hostages. In the ensuing’ shootout , a helicopter was blown up by the 
terrorists, all hostages were killed. Five terrorists were killed, three 
wounded and captured. Cne member of the German assault force was killed and 
one wounded. 

(U) Claimed responsibility for sending a letter bomb 
that killed an Israeli diplomat in London. (BSO) 

October 1972 - (U) Hijacked a Luf tlictuaa jet, Liiteatened to blow up 

the plane and all 20 passengers aboard unless terrorists accused of the Munich 
massacre were released. The West German Government agreed to release the 
p iaoners and the terrorists ordered the plane to land at Munich. A large 
police presence at the airport dissuaded the terrorists from landing and they 
flew to Zagreb, Yugoslavia, instead. When the West German release of pris- 
oners was confirmed, the terrorists and their hostages flew to Libya. The ] 
hostages were- released unharmed. (BSO) 

December 1972 - (U) Seized the Israeli Embassy in Bangkok, taking six ■ 

hostages. Four terrorists armed with submachineguns demanded the release of' 
36 Palestinians from Israeli jail9 and set a deadline for compliance. They 
were talked out of a threat to kill the hostages by the Egyptian Ambassador 
and Thai officials, who promised the terrorists safe passage to Egypt. On the 
following day, the terrorists and hostages were conveyed to the airport. The 
hostages were released and the terrorists were flown to Egypt -with the Egyp- 
tian Ambassador and two Thai officials. Israel released no prisoners. (BSO) 

March 1973 - (U) Seized the Saudi Arabian Embassy in Khartoum, tak- 

ing five diplomats hostage. The terrorists demanded the release of terrorist 
and criminal prisoners by Jordan, West Germany, Israel and the United States, 
including Sirhan Sirhan, convicted assassin of Robert Kennedy. On the next 
d«?.y, when their demands were rejected, the terrorists murdered one Belgian and 
two American diplomats. They held a Saudi and a Jordanian diplomat 2 more 
days and then released them. (BSO) 
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July 1973 - MO May have been involved in the assassination of an 

Israeli military attacne in Washington, D.C. (BSO) 

June 1974 - (U) Murdered an Israeli family in Nahariya, Israel. 

Three terrorists, armed with submachineguns and grenades, occupied an apart- 
ment, held the family of four hostage, then killed them. No demands were made 
before Israeli troops stormed the building, killing all three perpetrators. 
One member of the Israeli assault force was killed, five wounded. (Fatah) 

October 1974 - (S/NOFORN) Planned Rabat Arab Eumnri t assassinations; 

plot was aborted. ( liSO) 

March 1975 - (U) Carried out kidnapings, assault and bombing of Sa- 

voy Hotel, Tel Aviv. Eight terrorists in two rubber dinghies were dropped off 
a ship about 25 miles from Tel Aviv. Dressed in Israeli Army fatigues, the 
terrorists were surprised on the beach and one of their boats wan blown up by 
an off-duty Israeli soldier, who was killed by return fire. 'Hie terrorists 
worked their way inliod, indiscriminately Tiring at a crowd leaving a cinema. 
At the Savoy Hotel they took 10 hostages. Their demands included: a United 
Nations plane to take them and their hostage? to Damascus; mediation by 
French, Greek and/or Vatican Ambassadors; the release of Archbishop Capucci; 
and that the French Ambassador accompany them. Israeli police surrounded the 
hotel arid sealed off the area, but were held at bay by the terrorists who were 
armed with explosives, grenades and submachineguns and fired from the roof or 
top floor. Hundreds of Israeli soldiers were deployed and, 6 hours after the 
start of the incident, a unit stormed the building. The terrorists detonated 
an explosive charge after a brief exchange of fire. Seven terrorists, three 
hostages and three soldiers were killed. Many more wore injured. One ter- 
rorist was taken prisoner. (Fatah) 

September 1975 - (U) Seized the Egyptian Embassy in Madrid. Four ter^ 

rorists took the Ambassador, the Consul, a press attache and six Spanish 
employees of the Embassy hostage. The Spanish hostages were released imme- 
diately; but the three Egyptians were held. The terrorists threatened to kill 
the hostages unless Egypt repudiated the Sinai disengagement accord. Speci- 
fically, they demanded that Egypt refrain from signing implementation docu- 
ments for the interim agreement; that officials attending the Geneva talks 
issue a public statement labeling the accord a betrayal of the Egyptian and 
Arab people; and that Egypt leave the Geneva meeting altogether. The ter- 
rorists declared that explosives had been planted at the embassy entrance and 
in all of its winuows; they were armed with explosives and knives. Negotia- 
tions were conducted by the Ambassadors of Algeria, Iraq, Kuwait and Jordan. 
Early the next morning, the terrorists, their hostages and the Iraqi and 
Algerian Ambassadors left the embassy under police escort and were driven to 
the airport. A plane took them to Algeria where the hostages were freed. 
(BSO) 

June 1976 - (S/NOFOR-N/NOCONTRACT/WNT[»TO Fatah yuuth corps im- 

plicated in series of Damascus bombings. (Fatah) 
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November 1977 - (U) Fired rockets, killing one and injuring five at 

Nahariya, Israel. (Fatah) 

February 1978 - (U) Assassinated a We at Bank notable accused of col- 

laborating with Israeli authorities in Ran Allah. (PLO) 

(U) Bombed a crowded civilian bus in Jerusalem, kill- 
ing 2 and injuring 46. (PLO) 

Mauch 1978 - (U) Staged massive assault on ,Tel Aviv-Haifa Road. 

Thirteen terrorists embarked from a small Lebanese iishing port aboard a Greek 
freighter which dropped them ,i» two i uhluT d i iigliio:: in Israeli territoi ial 
waters. En route to the shore one boat capsized and two terrorists drowned 
On the beach, they stopped an American woman, questioned her as to their 
location and murdered her,. On th<? highway, they shot at several cars, com- 
mandeered a taxi, killing the driver, and seized a bus which overtook another 

hus • The p iMSeiigei !l were g.»l hi K’«l in one vehicle; in all, «»ve« 1 00 h. I a >■«•; 

were taken. The terrorists were a* 11 armed with Kalashnikov assault rifles 
M-16 rifles, RPC bazookas, Czech mortars, grenades and explosives. They 
carried leaflets demanding the release of Arab prisoners from Israeli jails 
Their intent was to take over a Tel Aviv hotel and negotiate with the British 
and Romanian Ambassadors and a United Nations official for an airplane and 
their five imprisoned comrades. As the hostage-packed bus proceeded toward 
Tel Aviv, the terrorists fired at a police jeep which tried to block the road 
Further along, two police vans successfully barred the way. As the bus slowed 
down, border police fired at its tires. During a 10-minute battle, one of the 
Palestinians' grenades blew up. The final toll included: 34 Israelis killed 
80 wounded (one policeman killed and nine wounded); nine terrorists killed 
two captured. 

April 1978 - (U) Bombed a bus carrying West Cerman kibbutz volun 

teers on a sightseeing trip, killing two, injuring five. 

June 1978 - (U) Bombed a bus with a device rigged from an 81-irnn 

mortar shell, killing five (including one American) and injuring 20, in Jeru 
salem. (A1 Fatah) 

(lj) Attempted an assault on an Israeli settlement 
Four terrorists crossed the Jordan River, scaled the fence surrounding 
Mehola, fired assault rifles and hurled a grenade at village guards. 

(U) Exploded a bomb at . the Mehaneh Yehuda market in 
West Jerusalem, killing two and injuring 37. Incident coincided with visit of 
Vice President Mondale. (Fatali) 

July 1978 - (U) Attempted assassination in London of Iraqi Ambas 

sador to Britain by throwing a grenade under Jus car. The Ambassador was not 
in his car at the time; two bystanders were injured. (Fatah) 
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- (C/NOFORN) Assaulted Iraqi Embassy in Paris. Two ter- 
rorists entered the embassy. When questioned by guards, they produced sub- 
machineguns and revolvers, shooting one guard who tried to disarm them. When 
an Iraqi escaped to call for police, one terrorist fled. The other remained 
inside the embassy, exploded a handgrenade and held five hostages. He de- 
manded an aircraft to fly to London and freedom for the woman held there in 
connection with the attempted assassination above. The terrorist was per- 
suaded to surrender to French police. As this group walked toward a police 
car, Iraqi Embassy security guards opened fire: a French police inspector was 
killed and two policemen injured; the terrorist was injured; one Iraqi guard 
was killed and one injured. (Fatah) 

August 1978 - (U) Launched attack at Iraqi Consulate in Karachi. 
Two gunmen, riding a motorcycle, tried to follow the Iraqi Consul General's 
car into the consulate grounds. A guard stopped them at the gate; the gunmen 
shot the guard, who managed to kill one of the terrorists with his bayonet. 
An adiri j n t nt r/il j v«* who waa riding in I In- I ' a i;n wan w<>mnl«-d. 

(U) Exploded a bomb, containing nails and ball bear- 
ings, at the Carmel Market in Tel Aviv, killing one and injuring 48. (PLO and 
PFLP claimed responsibility) 

September 1978 - (C) Sent letter bombs to Iraqi diplomatic facilities 
in Bonn, London and Washington; none exploded. 

September 1978 - (U) Attempted to blow up a boat containing 42 122-mm 
rockets and explosives on Eilat beach. The boat., carrying nine terrorists and 
their munitions, refused to stop when intercepted by an Israeli, naval patrol 
in tlu* Gulf of Aquba, about 100 kilometers south of Kilal. Hie Israelis 
opened fire, causing the boat to explode'. Two terrorists were killed; seven 
captured, including three wounded. 

November 1978 - (U) Bombed a bus carrying tourists and Israelis be- 
tween Jericho and Jerusalem on the West Bank, killing four and injuring 40. 
Incident commemorated the first anniversary of Sadat's trip to Jerusalem. 

January 1979 - (U) Exploded a bomb in downtown Netanya, killing two 
and injuring 51, including a British tourist. 
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As-Sa'iqa (The Thunderbolt) 


Executive Summary 


(C) A creation of the Syrian Ba'th Party, Oa'iqa's orientation and goals 
as part of the Palestinian resistance movement are invariably identical with 
Syrian national interests as they relate to the movement. With the exception 
of the 1976 Syr ian-Pales tinian confrontation in Lebanon, during which it 
sided with Syria, Sa 1 iqa has been part of the moderate mainstream of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. It sueks the establishment of a Pales- 
tinian state on the West Bank of the Jordan and the Gaza Strip. 


(g/NOFOWI/NOCGNTRACT) With 2,500 members, over half of who* are v 

©f the (tyrtjM Armed Forces, Sa'iqa is the second largest fedayeen group, tt* 
hranch-typo organization in «»««**» able* i<» the Syrian Army G-2; training I* 
with tlx 1 Syrian military and from ils instructors and Soviet: advisors; arms, 
generally of Soviet and Warsaw Pact manufacture, arc of Syrian origin and 
include SA-7 missiles, antiaircraft and antitank weapons. 


(U) Constrained by its Syrian tie, Sa'iqa is not known for actions in 
Israel and the occupied territories. Its only international terrorist 
operation was aimed at disrupting Soviet Jewish emigration and took place in 
Western Europe. 
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(U) A Trojan horse maneuvering for Syria within the Palestinian move- 
ment. Sa iqa s aims at any given moment are identical with those of Syria 
knowledge of Syria's policy, therefore, facilitates determination of Sa'iqa's 
orientation and goals. Sa'iqa and Syria were in full agreement with the PLO 
move toward accepting a Palestinian state on the West Bank of the Jordan River 
■md the Gaza Strip and participation in the Geneva Conference. Sa'iqa sup- 
ported the Syrian incursion into I.ebannn, thereby splitting with most other 
l.ilestiman groups. Reconciliation too* place with common opposition to the 
lnltlat,ve uhich P™™*** «-•*«»- '** d ers to urge the Rgyptian Army 
ode ® h /. OW °J assi »ssin a te their president. The emergent Syrian-lraqi 
' dersta " d *ng has prompted comparable developments among Sa'iqa and Iraqi- 
•ponsorftd fedayeen groups, especially the Arab Liberation Front. 



a t re , fU 5 ee ! Muhsin J° £ned the Ba'th Party as a teenager; he was 
irre.ted by Jordanian authorities when the party was banned in 1957. Sub- 
sequently, he taught school in Qatar, lint was deported for il loeal political 
activities. Muhsin lived in Kuwait until 1967 wl.en he moved to Damascus and 
ecame active in Ba til Party politics once more as a supporter of Salah Jedid. 


iqar (C k MUhS ‘, n Joined Sa'iqa soon after its establishment in 1967 and, in 

f L ‘Ti ,'r 0t Sa lqa f ° r ‘ es in Lebanon a " J vi cc chairman of the 
Palestine National Council. 


C S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) After the Asad coup in Syria in 1971 
ontr 1 oi q oi C Sa'i^' abllS ' ,Cd “ ri,PP ° rt th “ ,<? " dur an<l ™' d overall 


. H ( . C) M ! n ,' 971 n Wa ' S 10 t '"' |,|0 /hx"Cot ivo Gomtiii ttee and took command 

■ >t the Military Department in 19/1. 


(C) Muhsin is completely subservient to the Syrian Government in all 
matters concerning Palestinian affairs and a Middle East settlement. This 
ink determined his behaviw m Lebanon as a tool of Syrian policy. Because 
of his conduct, however, Muhsin was discredited and hated by all other 
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fedayeen groups and leaders (except the PFLP-GC and Ahmad Jibril). After th 

Sadat initiative, Munsin reconciled with many of his fellow leader* 

especially Arafat. 

Background : 

(C) Created at the Ninth Congress of the Syrian Ba'th Party (BPS) ii 
1966, Sa'iqa forces subsequently crossed into Lebanon which was forced bj 
Syria to accede to their presence. More prominent after the 1967 War, Sa'iqfl 

began operations against Israel in late 1969. r , 

<U) Sa'iqa' sided with Syria throughout the w r in Lebanon. Becaqse ol 
tWi*s pwlUfc^y,, it* vMS’ 1 1 fVdrtl otWnr' fhdijreen*' groujVs, esrteciaiVy tW 
Withi iht'efWift'ertt' elites co'Wfc'i^d’ ih‘fc'6 ’ eat'ly l9>«: TW 

fiirwtt rw«we.iiiWttibftP S* * iqa- and other Palestinian groups had occurred 
after the Shtnvrah accord in July 1977 when Sr.'iq.i part i c i ,»al ed i n ioint 
patrols with Fatah without rancor. »y May 1978, ...hayr Multsin made known hi i 
tacit agreement with the substance of the Rejection Front/DFLP memoranda! 
objecting to "unilateral" PLO decisionmaking and thereby reentered the main- 
stream of intra-Palestinian discord. 

(U) Sa'iqa praised the January 1979 Palestine National Council session 
and urged all parties to continue the democratic dialog. The group is gener-] 
ally optimistic about the prospects for comprehensive unity between Syria and 
Iraq and for similar unity between those countries protege fedayeen groups. ' 

Tactics/Methods of operation: 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Sa'iqa reportedly ended trans- Jordanian* 
forays in January 1976 in line with the Syr ian-Jordanian rapprochement and 
does not undertake terrorist operations. Its commando raids against Israel and 
the occupied territories had not been especially notable. Recent claims of 
responsibility for incidents conflict with those of other, more active, 
fedayeen groups. All exploits in the Middle East and Western Europe were 
authorized, and perhaps planned, by the Syrian Army G~2. Sa'iqa's infamous 
anti-Soviet Jewish emigration actions and plots were attributed to the 1 
"Secret Organization." 

Organizat i on : 

( S/NOfORN/NOt^ONl RAC T/WNIN l EL) Sa'iqa has a general military command and 
administrative, security, technical affairs, _ armaments and operations 
branches. Roor to ... -ation measures in November .1976 were intended to tighten 
ties to the BPS. 

(C/NOFORN) Control is exercised by thfe Syrian Army G-2. Approximately 
50 percent of the rank and file and 75 percent of the officers are members of 
the Syrian Armed Forces. 
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Headquarters/ Bases: 


(U) Headquartered in both Damascus and Beirut, Sa'iqa is based in 
Lebanese refugee camps with major concentrations of forces in Beirut and 
Tripoli. 

(C/NOFORN) After having been temporarily ejected from some sites in 
Lebanon, due to the Syrian-Pales tinian contretemps, Sa'iqa has reestablished 
itself. By early March 1978, it reentered the important Tyre refugee camps 
and set up offices in Tyre. At the same time, strong ^a'iqa contingents were 
placed near Bint Jubayl and Ra's Mornn. With the Israeli invasion, in mid- 
March, Sa'iqa moved its control cenCer and forces to Nabatiyah, which had long 
been a ir.ain supply point. Subsequently, some troops were shifted northeast- 
ward from Nabatiyah to Zifta. 

(C/N0F0RN/N0C0NTRACT) Sa'iqa has military bases in the Damascus area and 

itl oi <ige in !iy i i u . 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Members are trained in guerrilla tactics 
and the use of antiaircraft weapons by squadron leaders and Syrian Army 
instructors who stuuy in the Soviet Union. 


( S/N0F0RN/ NOCONTRACT) The Syrian Government provides almost all weapons, 
including SA-7 missiles (controlled by Syrian Army personnel), antiaircraft 
weapons, 122-mm rocket launchers, RPG-7 grenade launchers, AT-3 antitank 
guided missiles, Belgian Energa antitank launchers and projectiles, and Ger- 
man Cobra antitank missiles. It also provides Romanian trucks,, jeeps, 
blankets, medical supplies and food. 

(S/NOFOiUl/wOCGNTRACT/WN INTEL) In April 1978, Sa'iqa military officers 
were scheduled to visit Algeria to select Soviet equipment. 


( S/NOFORN'/NOCONTRACT) Syrian Army -members and retirees who serve with 
Sa'iqa receive a maximum monthly salary of $135. Other Sa’iqa members and the 
organization receive Syrian Government subsidies. 

( S/N0F0RN/ NOCONTRACT) Some Sa'iqa security cells reportedly engage in 
narcotics sales; others, in protection rackets involving drug dealers. 
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International connections : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Sa'iqa is not known for its foreign rela- 
tions. The proposed arms acquisition trip to Algeria would be a novel 
occurrence and may be followed by cooperation with other members of the 
Steadfastness and Confrontation Front. Libya is the most likely possibility. 


Event analysis: 


(U) The only major Sa'iqa operation and significant, but aborted, plot 
were aimed at disrupting Soviet Jewish emigration from the Sovie£ Union and 
immigration to Israel. Since the early 1920s, the immigration issue has been 
at the heart of the Arab- Jewish conflict; yet, only Sa'iqa ' 

its contemporary importance. Immigrants provide a continu.. iu . 
strengthening of the Israeli enemy. Hence, because the Soviets have permitted 

n major inr n*;iiic in cutigral ion «iv«*i I I »•* |*.i*«l year ,1 In* jm»mm i h i 1 i I y »»|* N.t* iqa ' « 

resumption of activity cannot be discounted. 

(U) Trains are a unique Sa'iqa target. 


Significant activities: 


September 1973 - (U) Kidnaped three Soviet Jewish emigrants and an 
Austrian customs otiicial on a train enroute from Moscow to Vienna and com- 
mandeered a car tu Vienna Airport. The two terrorists threatened to kill 
their prisoners and themselves if they were not given an airplane to fly to an 
unspecified Arab country. They also demanded that an Austrian transit camp 
for emigrating Soviet Jews be closed. The terrorists were permitted to leave 
the country in a small aircraft which eventually landed in Libya after stops 
in Yugoslavia, Sicily and Sardinia. Subsequently, the Austrian Government 
announced that, in order to save the lives of the hostages, it had agreed to 
shut down the Schoenau Castle facilities through which Soviet Jews passed on 
their way to Israel. It was believed that Libyan authorities set the ter- 
rorists free. 


September 1975 - (U) Planned to hijack a Dutch train to force a state- 
ment by the Netherlands Government that it would ,cease support for the right 
of Soviet Jews to emigrate to Israel. The plot was never carried out. 


February 1976 - (S/NOFORN/WNINTKJ.) Looted and destroyed pro-Iraq 

Rejection Front newspaper oiiices in Lebanon. 
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Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) 



(U) The DFLP is a pro-Soviet, Marxist organization, seeking a revolution 
nf the working class throughout the Middle East. It follows an independent 
course iti the Palestine resistance movement. Because of its acceptance of a 
Pale inian state on any liberated territory as an interim stage, the DFLP is 
not re jectionist . Yet, because of its unswerving ideological frame of refer- 
ence, its unsatisfied pretensions to bq accepted as a major fedaycen group, 
and its general criticism of the Palestine Liberation Organization deci- 
sionmaking process and dialog with Jordan, the DFLP is not part of the moder- 
ate PLO mainstream either.., 

t R/NOKORN/NOGONTMACT/WNI N I Kl.) I>, ,• .m i III*.* :i C*niiHmin i <i| parly will* ;l 
(Milill'iuo, central comm i I tee, and cells, l lie 111*1. I* is known lor its emit i iiihhi.-i 
and rigorous ideological self-cri ticisn>. 

(C/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) Many of its 500 to 600 members have been trained 
in the Soviet Union, East Germany, Iraq or Cuba. Although information on DFLP 
weaponry is scant, arms presumably come from Communist sources. 

(U) Almost all DFLP terrorist operations have taken place in Israel and 
the occupied territories. In 1974, it undertook a (devastating hostage-taking 
action in Israel and perpetrated another massacre; both incidents were aimed 
at obtaining the release of jailed comrades. Despite attempts, those feats 
have not been duplicated. 
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Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) 

"Tin previous editions' Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PDFLP)l 

Orientation/Goals : ■ 

(U) Conmitted to Marxism, the pro-Soviet DFLP believes that the Pales- 
tinian nation.! goal cannot be achieved apart from the revolution of th$: 
working class. Furthermore, elite cadres should not be separate from the 
masses. Rather, the lower classes should be educated in true socialism first* 
and then they will carry on the Sattle. The DFLP seeks these revolutionary; 
changes in Arab countries, especially conservative monarchies, as a precursor 
to the achievement of Palestinian objectives. The DFLP engages itt vlgOtOWi 
and continuing ideological and organ izat ion a l so If -criticise-. , 

(If) Hot completely identified with cibber moderates or rejection! sts , 

l he UF1.I* is nil i ml«*p«‘inli‘fil whose |m>| iey ol ienl.il ioii is mill iii'gi'iil solely 

upon how changing Middle East events are perceived via its preconceived ideo-j 
logical frame of reference. 

(U) At the Palestine National Council (PNC) session in the spring of , 
1977, the DFLP totally supported the Palestine national program, seeking the j 
creation of a Palestinian state on any liberated territory and affirming PLO 
willingness to attend the Geneva Peace Conference. Acceptance of an interim 
stage of statehood 1 *fore the achievement of the ultimate goal of a unified, ■ 
democratic state on the entire Palestinian soil as defined by the British 
Mandate is the main difference between the views of the DFLP and the main- 
stream of the Rejection Front as represented by the Popular Front for the ’ 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). 

(U) The DFLP labeled the Sadat peace initiative a "total surrender to 
Israel" ahd issued public death threats against Sadat's "collaborators." The , 
DFLP disapproves of the PLO leadership's failure to take stronger action 
against Sadat and sees a PLO trend tied to Saudi Arabian interests and to the 
right of the steadfastness summits and the Syrian-Iraqi understanding. 

(U) DFLP completely rejects the PLO- Jordan dialog because it gives King 
Hussein the right to share representation of the Palestinian people with the 
PLO. Hussein is perceived as wanting to annex the West Bank again, as 
depriving the PLO of activity among the Palestinian masses in Jordan, and as 
prohibiting military actions against Israel from Jordanian territory — all of 
which the DFLP oppose^. 

(U) Hie oFLP repeatedly "affirms its hostility and resistance to US 
r Key in the region," its support for the nonalined bloc and its solidarity 
with all national liberation movements that fight against imperialism and 
rac isrn . 
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(U, The DFLP calls for relations between the PLO and "anti-Zionist, 
democratic and progressive Jewish forces." 

E stimated strength : 

(U) 500 to 600. 

I’rincipal leaders: 


(U) Nayaf Hawatmah (Abu Nouf). Born 1931 in As Salt, Jordan. 

(U) In 1954, Hawatmah joined the Arab Nationalist Movement (ANM) which 
had been fo uded by George Habash, now head of the PFLP. In 1957, Hawatmah 
was imprisoned and then exiled from Jordan because of his political activi- 
ties. He moved to Iraq* where he was jailed again. Fr^ed, he left for Beirut 
in 1963 and continued his ANM a cl ivism whiL* mi inly i ng ;»l l In* Arab University. 
In 1967, Hawatmah went to the newly independent People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen (PDRY) to advise its leaders; he subsequently wrote a book about this 
experience. He was able to return home, to Jordan, under a general amnesty in 
1968. 


(U) Hawatmah was a prime mover behind the DFLP split from the PFLP in 
1968. A pure revolutionary, his opposition to PFI.P leaders was both ideo- 
logical and personal. Hawatmah is secretary general of Mu; DFLP. Ilis pre- 
eminent position in the organisation, which has a comparatively collegial 
decisionmaking process, is unchallenged. 

(U) 'Umar Adib 'Abid Rabbuh (Abu Yasir). Born 1941. 

(C) Rabbuh was also a member of the Arab Nationalist Movement and report- 
edly assisted George Habash in setting up the PFLP in 1967. In the following 
year, however, he joined Hawatmah in leaving the PFLP to form the' DFLP of 
which he is now deputy secretary general. 

(C) Rabbuh is DFLP representative on the PLO/Exocutive Committee and 
head of the PLO Department of Information. He has been included in many PLO 
traveling delegations, most notably to the Rabat Arab Summit in 1974, the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1977, and several missions to the Soviet 
Union. 


( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Tariq Hamdan is the pseudonym Rabbuh uses 
to sign news articles reflecting DFLP leadership views. 


(U) The DFLP was formed in February 1969 by educated radicals who had 
split from the ideological ly elitist PFLP. 
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( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) During the war in Lebanon, the DFLI' wal 
alined with the Lebanese National Movement, the Lebanese Communist Party ani 
the Communist Action Organization. The group played a strong military an! 
political role in the conflict and believed it had been transformed into j 
more militarily capable fitting unit, deserving a position second only t< 
Fatah in the PLO. Sa'iqa/Syria thwarted this ambition at the March 1977 PW 
session. '’one the less, DFLP appeared to be reconciled to working wit| 

Arafat and Syria. <j 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In 1977 and early iy/8, the DFLP demanded 

.in mi i »• (i I i i < I c d J’.i 1 <• it I i n i .111 hi i I i ( .i i y |>i •• :m-ih'<* ill : . • >« 1 1 1 1 I i mm lit w.i g«* w.i j 

against Israel and no restrictions on Palestinian weapons in Lebanon. Aftej 
the Israeli invasion in March 1978, the DFLP opposed Arafat's attempts tji 
impose moderation on fedayeen actions, in the south as well as his suppression 
of Fatah dissidents. In May, the DFLP signed the Rejection Front memoranda 
objecting to "unilateral" decisionmaking in the PLO. Subsequently, it he in 

com <1 i nut i«m mrr li ti}*:» wiliilln* Pi on I foi I In* l.ihi'i.il ion ol I’.iIomI iru* (FI. I’) .n|^ 
the Popular Struggle Front (PSF). At the January 1979 PNC session, DPI^j 
delegates sided with the PFI.P on Executive Committee membership and dia< 
bursement issues. 


(U) Armed clashes between Fatah and DFLP forces occurred at Nahr a! 
Bar id, A’lhnddawi and Say da in early .kinuary 19/9 over I In* Jordan dialog issue.* 

Tactics /Methods of operation : 


(U) For most of its history, the DFLP eschewed terrorist "adventurism. 1 
In 1974, however, the group undertook several dramatic and devastating cross 1 
border operations into Israel, such as the massacre of 23 Israeli schoo 
children at Ma'alot. Israel and the occupied territories continue to be itl 
main tar^.t^; the DFLP may be responsible for some of the 1977-79 increase! 
bombings. DFLP cells in Israel and tne West Bank have perpetrated several 
random attacks against Israeli military targets. 


Orga ni zat ion: 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The cohesive DFLP is led by a 10-man p<* 
litburo and a central committee supported by the rank and file organize! 
regionally. Regional Dranches receive reports and political information fro! 
the central committee and send comments and intelligence back. Cells in th! 
various regions are set up according to employment or activity. The cells a| 
well as loose un ; ^rsity student and women's groups are attached to aa<i 
supervised by distuct committees. Central leaders have functional roles, j 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Headquartered with 
the DFLP * s other major offices in Syria Irn - 1 j . C . offlces tn- Lebanon, 
Although ttntative 1 “ .1 C Closcd durln S the war ia Lebanon. 

resituating has been" received and the PalH • Ir “ q ’. "° info ™ atio " a »out 
have removed the ne d rJp , ’ Palestrnian-Syrian reconciliation may 


- ■ b "“ t - >. ... 


Last Germany and lrl q Y ' ™ ‘ ,k "'‘ 1*1. in, 


asrsAts- ,rs tr - zs 

issr- 

Economic Studies in the Soviet Union. Lenl " Instltute *<>r 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In July 1976 the Cuban c 
for members to learn vehicle and weapons . repa i i in Cuba *' T G ° V . ernment P ald 

was concluded with Cuba in January % 77 ; 7ts tenas are’ t 


^vzzsestess jsss'z&ss r .~~ —•*- 

Cuba in January 1977; the specifics remain unknown. PP * agreement with 

F inances : 

?■ ......... 

increased its monthly subsidy to $280 000 i : u c , * Libya 

its regular contributions l Lonfh o’r twd late 7 ^ “ kin « 

averaged $50,000 a month. InJulv197H ’ l l97? ’ Ira< * 1 payments 

Rejection Print and to exacerhau'the pio's 777 , b 'T drift to *“ d the 
DFLP ST S mill * *- * - a a ln ternal hemorrhage, Iraq gave the 

DFLP $3.5 million to continue its "revolution" and opposition to Fatah 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The DFLP also derives funds from members* 
dues, special levies on sale of A1 Hurriyah (its newspaper), and the sale of 
calendars- DFLP funds are on deposit in Kuwaiti banks. 

International connections : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The DFLP's international branches operate 
in Algeria, Belgium, West Germany, France, Greece, India, Italy, Libya, Ku- 
wait, Morocco, Pakistan, Spain, USSR, United Arab Emirates, United Kingdom, 
United States, West Berlin and Yugoslavia. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WN INTEL) Strong ties to the Soviet Union are fos- ! 
tered by ideological affinity, trips by leaders to and training in the Soviet 
Union, and aid. Tine DFLP facilitates Soviet contacts with Persian Gulf* 
governments and insurgents. At the behest of Soviet leaders, Hawatraah under- 
took n pearemnU i nj» mi anion 'Som.-il i , El h » npi ,-r .nxl 1 !»<• 1‘DUY .m well an in. 

the conflict between the Ethiopian Government and Eritrean secessionists in 
June and July 1977. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNTNTEL) The DFLP provided commandos and weapons 
specialists to assist the Libyan Army in its conflict with Egypt in the summer 
of 1977. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) The DFLP has good working relations with Persian 
Gulf leftists and provides them needed services such as placing declarations 
in the Lebanese press, offering office space at A1 Hurriyah , disseminating 
propaganda throughout the Arab world, and soliciting financial and material 
aid. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) Friendly relations were established between the 
DFLP and PDRY when Hawatmah assisted that country's leaders in 1967. He has 
often mediated disputes and helped solve PDRY political problems. In return, 
the DFLP is afforded use of the 1'DRY diplomatic pouch for communications 
between regional branches and provided with alias passports. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) The DFLP trained instructors for the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) in July 1973. 

(U) At the instigation of the Soviet Union, the DFLP representatives met 
with anti-Zionist, Communist, Israeli Jews in Eastern Europe. 

(U) Hawatraah has close ties with members of Iranian Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini's entourage and attempted to bring the revolutionary/religious 
leader's movement cl »ser to the Tudeh (Communist) Party. DFLP cells collected 
money in Khomeini's name among Shi'i migrant workers in countries on the Arab 
of the Gulf. 
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Chin 8 “ errlllas attended °FLP courses taught by 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WMIKTEL) The DFLP has working relations with the 
yprlot Communist Party (AlCEL) which supported DFLP administrative activities 
Cyprus, during the worst stages of the war in Lebanon. 

Labor S pa N rty RN/N0C0NTRACT/WNINTtL) 11,6 ” Uh the S — h 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTHACT/WN) NTIvl,) With ...Hr,... assured |, v , ,. • , 

the rty F COh r,V he DFLP .^eloped good working regions with 'Z ^‘Zdy ' ^ 

n, t i especially With the Communist and Socialist party leader- 

medical a a 7- the of tht ' war in Dbanon , French Communists provided 

edical and financial assistance and spread DFLP propaganda in France. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WN I NTKI.) Formal contacts for political coordina- 
tion were made with tne Coimaunist ParLy ol Italy (PCI) . since the DFLP rank 
and file advocate a more orthodox Marxist-Leninist position than the PCI 
however, there is little branch level cooperation between the two groups 

Partj! /N0FdRN/H0C0NTRACT/WNINTE, - ) C ° ntaCtS 3lS0 exist with the S “ iss Labor 

® F1jP ' s . initiative, a West German Near East Committee was estab- 

acted bv M r gne 6 y ‘ 976 ’ C ° rres P°"dence for the Committee is trans- 
acted by the Communist League of West Germany (KBW) . 

aid EaSt G “ riuany P rovLd,is money , training and political 

aid of an unspecified nature. 

libe!at-o In e f T l y , 1976 ’ Uaison uas established with the Popular Front for the 
beration of Saqiat al Hamra and Rio do Oro (POLICARIO Front), based in 

ref!77r 7\7° n Do 1S TL 80alS in W,!stcrn Sahara. The DFLP maintains good 
POLXSARIO ties 6 RI ° and ex P ressed its hopes for even closer PLO- 

(U) Friendship with Cuba blossomed with high level contacts and aid, 
some of which were mentioned above. Cuba apparently facilitated DFLP com- 
munication with the Nicaraguan Sandinist National Liberation Front (FSLN) and 
the two organizations voiced mutual support. 


Event analysis: 


ha 1 lmark maSS1Ve hos 1 a 8 e - takl "8 incident at Ma'alot is considered a 

J 7ovo operation, one that the group would dearly like to repeal. In 
early 1979, a similar effort at Ma'alot, involving the same small number of 
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terrorists (3), bearing light arms and h^ndgrenades , was repulsed by Israeli 
Defense Force sentries. As all Palestinian groups seek to step up their 
legitimate armed struggle, prompted by the exclusive Egyptian-Israeli peace 
efforts, additional DFLP attempts at spectacular exploits may be expected. 


( July 1977 - (U) 

fiqva, suburb of Tel Aviv, 

fe*t, wounding 28. 


Significant activities: 


(U) 


(U) The highlights of 1974 have not been surpassed because DFLP terror- 
ists have been unable to surmount the obstacle posed by Israeli and Jordanian 
security forces. Instead, therefore, the DFI.P frequently takes the safer 
operational route of planting bombs in pub Lie locations. 


Aviv. 


December 1977 - (U) 

two killed, two injured. 


Exploded pipe bomb in vegetable market in Petah 
killing 1, injuring 20. 

Implicated in bombing at Beersheva Municipal Mar- 


Implicated in other bombings in Jerusalem and Tel 
Planted bomb on main shopping 'Street in Netanya; 


May 1974 - (U) Perpetrated schoolhouse takeover and massacre in 

Ma'alot, Israel. Three terrorists* dressed in uniforms resembling those of 
the Israeli Defense Force and speaking Hebrew, infiltrated Israel via the 
T.obnnene bordor. They at t/irkoj' ;i van transporting wornon from Haifa, killing, 
two and wounding six. On arrival nl M.i'nlol, ilioy entered an apartment, 
killed three people and then seized a school building where a party of Israeli 
teenagers was spending the night. Some children escaped by jumping through 
windows; but 86 were held hostage. The terrorists, armed with guns and 
grenades, said that they would kill, t! • children unless the Israeli authori- 
ties treed 20 to 23 Arab terrorists hold in Israeli jails and gave them safe 
passage to Damascus. The French and Romanian Ambassadors were to serve as 
intermediaries and guarantors of the perpetrators' safe passage. The Ambas- 
sadors were brought to Ma'alot. The Israeli authorities announced that, to 
save the -children, they would comply with demands. As the deadline ap- 
proached, however, considerable confusion arose about the delivery of a code 
word. There appeared to be insufficient time to fly the prisoners to Damascus 
and relay the code word signaling their arrival before the terrorists' dead- 
line. Although it was impossible to tell who fired first, Israeli soLdiers, 
who had been surrounding the building, stormed it, but not before the ter- 
rorists turned their weapons on the children, leaving 16 dead and 70 wounded. 
Others died later. The terrorists were apparently silled when their explo- 
sives caught fire in the exchange of gunfire. One member of the assault force 
was also killed. 

November 1974 - (u) Attacked Bet She'an settlement in Israel. Three 
terrorists, armed with handgrenades and Kalashnikov riCLes and carrying leaf- 
lets in Hebrew demanding the release of 15 Palestinians, including Archbishop 
Capucci, from Israeli jails, perpetrated the attack. In 3 hours of carnage, 
they killed 4 and wounded 23, including 7 children. The terrorists took no 
hostages, barricaded themselves in an apartment building which the police 
cordoned off and continued to fire until a special mechanized army unit 
arrived. While the police drew the fire, soldiers ran upstairs and burst into 
the apartment, killing the three gunmen. 

August 1976 - ( U ) DFI.P member involved in plot ( o assass i na te former 

PDRY Prime Minister Muhammad Ali Haytham .in Cairo. 
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November 1978 - (if) Claimed responsibility for bombing a supermarket 
m the Qiryat Arba Jewish settlement near llebcon on the West Bank, no casual- 
ties. 

(IJ) Accusyd Jordanian troops ol killing one of its 
•embers and wounding another in the northern Jordan Valley as they attempted 
(o ctoss into the West Bank to perpetrate an operation. 

January 1979 - (C/NOFORN) Attempted to seize 230 civilians at a guest 
house in Ma'alot. Three terrorists, armed with Kalashnikov rifles and hand- 
irenades, were intercepted and killed by a routine Israeli Defense Force 
patrol. One Israeli woman died and three were injured when they jumped from 
i lie building, socking to escape. 
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Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 

Executive Sunma ^jr 

(u) Fervently Marxist, the PFLP seeks revolution in the Palestinian 
movement as a precursor to revolution in Arab states. A founder of the 
Re'-ction Front, the PFLP refused to compromise on the liberation ot the 
entire Palestinian homeland (British Mandate) or on the destruction of 
Israel In late 1978-79, however, PFLP leaders have begun to verbalize a more 

gradualist- mill Unity, taking note ol the t ,h I , sh tin- ,,r 

conditions for armed struggle before a war can be launched. 

(U) The PFLP was the first Palestinian group to ndertake international 
terrorist operations. From 1970-77, aimer the aegis of Wadi Haddad, a master, 
terrorism planner, and in <n I I aboi.it i on with foieign t ei i ot i at s , " 

carried out numerous, successful hijackings and hostage-taking actions for 
clearly stated, re jec t ion i s t , anti-Israeli political goals. Since Haddad s 
deatli , PFLP international terrorist operations have been less sophisticated 
and it has concentrated more on activities in Israel and the occupied tern 
tories . 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WN INTEL) The PFLP has about 1,000 members and a 
Communist party-type of organizational structure. Specialized terrorist | 
training programs were offered in Iraq and the People s Democratic Republic of. 
Yemen (PDRY) and military instruction obtained from China, Cuba, and No 
Korea. The group's arsenal includes artillery, rockets, SA-7 missiles, ma 
chineguns and explosives. 
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Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 

Orientation/Goals : 

(<U) Fervently Marxist, the PFLP advocates a revolution in the Pales- 
tinian movement as a prelude to Marxist revolutions in Arab states. Con- 
tinuous revolutionary violence at all levels is considered the only way to 
maintain the existence of the Palestinian cause, free the entire Palestinian 
homeland (British Mandate), destroy Israel, and establish a democratic state 
and society in its ruins. International terrorism \s part of a war of 
national liberation. 

(U) As a founder of the Rejection Front in 1974, the PFLP rejected the 
"capitulationist" PLO position amenable to an interim, limited Palestinian 
entity on the West Bank and Gaza Strip. In 1977, however, various PFLP 
leaders admitted that they would .welcome the establishment of a Palestinian 
authority over any part of Palestine — as a base t o struggle against Israel. 

(U) All peace initiatives are aimed at achieving Israel's secure and 
recognized borders; therefore the PFLP opposes them and calls for greater 
unity to face the threat posed to the Palestinian revolution by the .Sadat, 
overture. At the Tripoli Steadfastness and Confrontation Front Summit in 
December 1977, the Rejection Front policy of no negotiations, no recognition 
of Israel, and no acceptance of UN Resolution 242 was accepted by all Pales- 
tinian groups. 

(u) Although Rejection Front groups, .including the PFLP, had said t 
they would not rejoin PLO fora until steadfastness planks were incorporated 
into the Palestinian national program by the Palestine National Council 
(PNC), they all attended the January 1979 PNC session whose achievements fell 
short of their goal. While expressing disappointment with particular PNC 
results, however, the PFLP generally praised the "unity" evinced by the Pales- 
tinian movement. 

(U) This moderate reaction to the PNC session seems an integral part of a 
more gradualist PFLP orientation or strategic concept now being defined by 
PFLP leader George Habash. He calls for the PLO to join Syria and Iraq in a 
program of full mass mobilization and confrontation with the Zionist enemy in 
all sec tors— ^political , economic and cultural* But he declares, however, 
that this does not imply a mere act of grouping military forces in a quick 
manner to launch ah immediate war. "We believe that such a war would not be in 
the interests of the Arabs by virtue of Israel's great military capability. 
The essence of this initiative is that it will draw up a sound confrontation 
program ." Habash underscores the need to provide the bases, conditions and 
requirements for a strategic and revolutionary confrontation. This emerging, 
longterm, view is closer to the PLO mainstream than the PFLP has been in 
several years. 
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(U) Other obdurate PFLP policy attitudes have not changed .The gr 
attacks cooperation with United Nations Forces in Lebanon (UNIFI J 
inhibiting a^ess to the battlefront. It opposes the dialog with Jord.. 
because King Hussein refuses to permit the restoration of the Pal * stln , 
revolution on and operation from Jordanian soil and labels his rej 
Camp David frameworks "a smokescreen." And, after Camp David the FI 
declared that the present American leadrship will pay a heavy price for hav 
plotted against the Palestinian people and cause and vowed to strike 
interests everywhere ai.d at all levels. 
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Estimated s‘ rength : 

<U) 1,000. 

(C /NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) PFLP-SO (Special Operations, 
Assab-Revenge) : 100. 

Principal leaders : 

(U) George Ha bash (Abu Hakim). Born in 1926, Lod, Palestine. 

(U) Habash founded the Arab Nationalist Movement (ANM) at the A 
University of Beirut during the late 1940s. Originally tm-kr.biit, 
organization became increasingly leftist and preoccupied with Palest ,n 
concerns. In 1967, Habash founded the PFLP. In 1968, he was jailed 
Damascus partly because of ideological disagreements between ANM and Ba th 
ideology f He escaped in a daring operation, planned by his close associ a. 
Wadi Haddad, when commandos stormed a jeep transporting him to court f. 
interrogation. Habash did not set foot in Syria until a Steadfastness a.> 
Confrontation Front summit in September 1978, at which time he also had , 
personal talk with Syrian President Asad. W' 

(U) In 1972, Habash suffered a massive heart att’ek which removed In 
from the scene for about a year, during which he received «<■«:£ ‘ 1 

the Soviet Union and recuperated in Bulgaria. He reemerged in March 1973 w,i 
a new seen, in, -lv more effective, but temporary, call for „n,ty and coord i mil, 
in the Palestinian movement. After the October War, he rejected a negotia ■ 
Middle East settlement and called for a continued war of popular liberation ■ 
prevent the reestablishment of US influence in the Arab world through po 
ical denouement. Hia intractability on the question a = 7 I Some P * 
him at loggerheads with the Soviet Union in the summer of 1974. Some re 
ciliation was achieved during one of his periodic health treat “ n “ i ‘? 
which probably also dealt with politics. In November 1978, he visited 
Soviet Union for the first time in 2 years at the invitation of the Afro As, 
People's Solidarity Organization; but he did not meet with any high rai ■ 
officials. Habash allegedly agreed to moderate his Marxism in or er o o 

Libyan aid. 


PFLP 
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(U) A charismatic personality and brilliant orator in a world where the 
spoken word is a vehicle of power, Habash is a powerful Palestinian leader. 
During many interviews and speeches after the Sadat initiative, his apparent 
vigor was noted. An infrequent traveler, Habash personally attended all 
Steadfastness Summits, journeyed to Cuba in April 1978 and to Moscow as noted. 
His health appears stable. 

(U) Muhammad Taysir Quba . Born in 1938 in Qalqilya. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Quba joined the PFI^P in 1967. In the same 
year, he was arrested and imprisoned by Israel and not released for 3 years. 
In 1972, Quba cooperated with Wadi Haddad, the late PFLP terrorism mastermind, 
in planning operations. At one time, he was believed to have been responsible 
for PFLP student affairs. He is now a member of the Politburo and director of 
the Foreign Operations Committee, in charge of PFLP's overseas infra- 
structure. Quba travels to Iraq frequently, went to' Cuba with Habash in April 
1978 and to Moscow in November 19/8. 

Background ? 

(U) In 1967, the Arab Nationalist Movement's Popular Liberation Front, 
the Heroes of the Return and the Young Avengers aggregated to form the PFLP 
which, by 1970, became the first Palestinian international terrorist group. 

(FOUO) After the October 1973 War, the PFLP called for continued mobili- 
zation and armed resistance of all Palestinians. In September 1974, it 
"suspended*' it membership on the PLO Executive Committee and became a leading 
member of the Rejection Front. In 1975-76, it sought complete victory in 
Lebanon and joined Fatah in aiding the Lebanese National Movement. The PFLP 
demanded Sa’iqa's expulsion from the PLO because of that organization*# 
collusion with Syria and vilified Syria's role in Lebanon. Despite its tacit 1 
.' •quiescence to the Shtawrah Agreement of July 1977, the PFLP affirms the need 
to keep the Palestinian rifle in south Lebanon, opposed the introduction of 
UNIFIL troops in the south and targeted them when infiltration routes were 
threatened. 

(U) After the Sadat < initiative, the PFLP began solidarity efforts, 
attending summits and holding bilateral talks a with PLO and Arab leaders. In' 
December 1977, Arafat was present at the group*# tenth anniversary celebra- 1 
tion, making laudatory remarks and marking the first time in 5 years that 
Habash and Arafat shared a platform. As- a result of the March 1978 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon, PFLP relations with Syria also improved. The PFLP has 
entreated Syria to lead the anti-Israel bloc and supports the Syrian-Iraqi 
accommodation, following the' lead of its Iraqi benefactors. 

(U) Intra-Palestinian unity appears an unattainable goal. A signator of 
the May 1978 memorandum advocating democratic and collective decisionmaking 
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in the FLO, the PFLP disapproved of Arafat's use of force within Fatah and 
against tejectionist groups and blew up its own office at Al Baddawi rather 
than let Fatah capture it. Deploring all internecine bloodshed, the PFLP 
attempted to mediate the Fat ah- Iraq feud, ended through Algeria's good 
bFfices. The PFLP has moved closer to Fatah's erstwhile allies, the DFLP and 
Sa'iqa, and seems to be developing an anti-Fatah (or anti-Arafat) bloc within 
the PLO. Fatah's uncompromising stand on PLO Executive Committee composition 
at the January 1979 PNC session is an indication of awareness of the threat 
such a bloc can pose to its domination of the PLO. 


(S/NOFORN/WNINTfeL) PFLP commandos were recruited by Libya to aid in it 
conflict with Egypt in the summer of 1977. 

(U) Due to its diverse ideological, strategic and tactical leadership 
md internal disputes over the years, the PFLP has spawned several other 
Palestinian groups and influenced other Arab liberation movements. Among 
these are the Democrat lc Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), tin 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General Command (PFLP-GC), the 
National Front of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (NF/PDRY), th« 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) and the Kuwaiti-Arab National- 
ist Movfement (ANM-K). 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) For many years. Wadi Haddad was mast 
planner of PFLP terrorist actions. He died on 28 March 1978, reportedly 
cancer and in East Germany. Periodically, Haddad had been rumored to 
leading a breakaway group such as the 1973-74 Arab Nationalist Youth for tin 
Liberation of Palestine with independent funding from Libya. In December 
1974, Habash allegedly ordered the suspension of international terrorist 
activities to save assets and avoid anti-Rejec tion Front action by other PLO 
organizations. After the October 1977 Mogadiscio operation, the PFLP claim* d 
that Haddad had been expelled by its Central Committee in February 19 6 
because of his defiance of the antitirrorism decision. Between 1976 ai.J 197 . 
numerous reports of .a Haddad-llabasli rift or strained relationship were pu 
lished. Haddad's ties to the PFLP, if any, were t>ose. He had his own cad 
of terrorists from a variety of nations which was labeled the PFLP-SO (Speci 
Operations). His joint use of foreigners and Palestinians was epitomized 
the exploits of "Carlos" (Il'ich Ramirez Sanchez). Incidents perpetrated 
the Arab Nationalist Youth (noted above), the Lebanese Revolutionary Guar 
the Sons of the Occupied Territory, the Commando Mohammed Boudia Group, » 
Arm of the Arab Revolution, and the Organization of Struggle Against Wot 
Imperialism, were probably actions planned by Haddad. .At no time, howev* . 
were confirmed or reliable reports received to prove that Haddad was leading a 
group completely severed from the PFLP. On the contrary, Haddad met with PL P 
leaders and may have been supported by the PFLP rank and file. After Hadda< 
death and in view of the Sadat initiative and the impasse in south Leban* 
attempts were made to reintegrate Haddad's fol lower's into l»»c Pi l.P which < > 
reportedly, once again, assents to foreign operations. No two reports name tlx 
same person as Haddad’s successor. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCOHTRACT/WNINTEU In Iraq, Haddad reportedly had close ties 

he bL TT A the . Llb f rat f ion ° f Palestine (FLP) and to Sabri al Banna of 

the Black June Organization (BJO). 

Tactics/Methods of operation ; 

w rhe PFLP (Haddad) favored extraordinarily well-planned exploits at 
" " flnlte Varlet * of international locations, with the participation of 
operatives of many nationalities. Dramatic PFLP-perpetrated incidents 
include many hijackings, mass kidnapings, bombings and assassinations. 

Mav ** aaUlt °" E1 A1 P aaaan &« a at Orly Airport in 

lines. 978 i t fl ! operation after Haddad's death and lacked his 
linease. A single unconfirmed report alleged that the incident was planned aa 

assassin! " l8 ' l ° n 8nd lntended dispose of US Ambassador to Lebanon Beley's 

-hHh t 1 he a pFLp C ha. at be°en h !mp?nate n d! ed ' h °” eVer ’ “ f bombings in 

Organisation : 

headed * P8rCy atructure simiIar to that of the Soviet Communist Party is 
dMl w tl 8 Cent ’i* 1 co ™ lt tee with cells at the base. Functional departments 
deal with operation, propaganda, administration and fundraising. 

( S/ NOFORJ^NOCONTRACTVWN INTEL) The Israeli, report that a PFLP military 
Beirut *’ terr<,rl ” t °P era tions both overseas and inside Israel from 

Hea4quarter8/Baaes ; 

(C) Headquartered in Beirut, the PFLP has offices and exerts 
the Ayn al Hilwah, Ba’labakk, Burj al Bara.j i hall , Shatila, Nahr al Barid an < d' Al 
Baddavi refugee camps. It also has strong support in Coxa strip refugee camp, 

n;:; — - •• v-s 

Lebai?Tpr NIRAC ^ W ? Ta) Beiore U,e lBraeli of south 

Lebanon, the PFLP exercised control over a considerable portion of south- 

”Lp e !!s 8 !eestahrT; ■ Des P iCe a retreat in the face of the Israelis, the 
PFLP was reestablished in the Barish area south of the Litani River by June 

1978 and was actively attempting to reinfiltrate the border region. 
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(U) In January 1979, the PFLP opened an office in Damascus. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCON'i RAC T/WN INTEL) The PFLP has a base in Aden, PDRY* and 
training facilities in Iraq. Prior to the November 1977 Mogadiscio incident, 
the PFLP also had facilities in Somalia. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In May 1977, Fatah ceded control over two 
training camps in Libya to the PFLP: one in Khums, east of Tripoli, and one 
between Janzur and Zawiyah, west of Tripoli. PFLP also has a training site at 
R'as al Hilal, Libya. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Wadi Haddad had his own facility at the 
Camp of Revolution, north of Baghdad, near Al Mansur, Iraq, where foreigners 
in his employ were situated and processed. Reconciliation meetings between 
Habash and Haddad followers reportedly took place in Iraq. Haddad also 
frequently used terrorist camps in tin? POKY and Li by a , win . spec i a I programs; 
for foreigners in.; exist. 

(S/NOFOKN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) It has been suggested that an as yet 
umnonitored, secret PFLP cell in J iddah , Saudi Arabia, may have been respon- 
sible for the September 1977 bombing of an Egyptian Airlines office there. 
Palestinians have been arrested while attempting to smuggle explosives into 
Saudi Arabia. The Saudis assume that these individuals are Rejection Front or 
PFLP operatives or mercenaries. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In January 1977, the PFLP used Cyprus as a 
transfer point for donations, equipment, food, weapons and volunteers. 
Although such use has declined, it has not ceased. 

(C) The Algerian Embassy in Brussels allegedly is supporting PFLP cells 
in that city .and in The Hague, Munich and Rome. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Aside from commando training in refugee 
camps, the PFLP uses homes and villages in Lebanon on an ad hoc basis. Before 
the war in Lebanon, the Ba'labakk camp had joint PFLP- Japanese Red Array (JRA) 
training programs. The PFLP curriculum includes hand-to-hand combat, street 
fighting, and use of explosives and personal weapons. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) PFLP operatives are trained in various 
Arab countries, noted above, as well as abroad. In November 1976, PFLP 
members departed for military and foreign language instruction in China. 
North Korea has provided training, too. 

(C/NOFORN) During Habash 1 s April 1978 visit to Havana, Cuba agreed to 
provide specialized training for 200 PFLP cadre in Cuba or a third country. 
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In addition, a small contingent of not more than 10 Cubans served as PFLP 
instructors in Lebanon in the spring of 1978. 


(S) Before the March 1978 Israeli invasion, the PFLP weapons depot in 
Tyre was reportedly the largest in south Lebanon. (The PFLP shared ownership 
with the Lebanese Communist Action Organization.) This site contained Soviet 
"Grad” rockets, modified Malutka rockets, 120-mm and 155-mm artillery, 60-mm, 
81-mm and 82-ram mortars, 72-mm and 106 un recoil lass refles, . 50-caliber 
machineguns , Degtyarev medium machineguns, East German Kalashnikov rifles 
that fire Energa grenades, RPG B-7 rocket launchers, other m^chi neguns , 
pistols, ammunition, and trucks. In the early months of 1978, Iraq engaged in 
large buildup of PFLP supplies. The Tyre depot may be indicative. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNT NTET.) Tr.tq and Libya are the main PFT.P arms 
suppliers. When Iraqi forces departed from Lebanon in January 19/8, they gave 
the PFLP 18 tons of rockets and light and hr?avy weapons. Libya also supplies 
quantities; it shipped heavy weapons and secured 20,000 American M-16 rifles 
for the Rejection Front. On a different level of action, international, 
terrorism, the weapons used in the 20 May 1978 Orly Airport attack had been 
purchased by the Libyan Armed Forces Directorate in 1975. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In other terrorist operations, the PFLP 
used plastique explosives and homemade bopibs with complex timing mechanisms. 

(S/NOFORN/ NOCONTRACT) In August 1978, a Jordanian PFLP member was killed 
in an Athens suburb. His apartment contained 200 kilos of explosives. Addi- 
tional explosives and weapons, including an SA-^7 missile, were found in his 
associates' residence. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Algeria may have supplied trucks, land- 
rovers, and armored personnel carriers as well as weapons and ammunition. 

(C/N0F0RN) Cuba delivers large quantities of sugar to Syria with repay- 
ment scheduled in Syrian manufactured small arms ammunition destined for the 
PFLP. 

(U) The Israelis contend that the PFLP has a central supply systeip for 
phony documents such as passports, visas and driving licenses. 

Finances : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Libya is considered the major cash contri- 
butor to the PFLP. Since the formation of the Rejection Front, it has given 
large lump-sum payments. In 1977, regular $310,000 Libyan donation, for 
unspecified periods, were bestowed. The most infamous Libyan allocation was 
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$10 million just prior to the OPEC operation in 1975. As of September 1976, 
th» Iraqi monthly subsidy to the PFLP was $202,600. c A separate newspaper 
Subsidy and individual stipends for Habaah and Haddad were also provided by 
Iraq. The Iraqi Embassy in Beirut supplied some exceptional operating 
expenses to PFLP forces during the war in Lebanon. In the fall of 1977, 
however, relations between the PFLP and the Iraqi Government appeared 
strained. The PFLP complained about insufficient financial support and a 
refusal by Iraq to increase its subsidy. Increased reliance on Libya, and 
perhaps Algeria, seemed probable. 

Interna t ional connections : 

(U) PFLP branches in many nations, founding ties to liberation groups, 
training, weapons and financial aid have been noted. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTF.L) Leaders of the PDRY regard Hah ash as an 
ideological and organizational mentor and upon him for political advice 
and to mediate domestic conflicts. In return they provide diplomatic cover, 
sanctuary and other basic assistance for the PFLP, its foreign allies and 
operatives. After a 1973 hijacking, Habash gave the PDRY a portion of the 
ransom in cx hange for a free* hand in using the PDRY for sanctuary and 
training. Although in August 1976 Haddad's actions reportedly were 
restricted’, those restraints did not apply to the PFLP in general. Neverthe- 
less, Libya superseded the PDRY as the major PFLP patron in terms of training 
and sanctuary. No indication of any change in PDRY-PFLP relations was 
observed in the aftermath of the June 1978 leadership changes in Yemen. 

(U) Syr ian-PFLP conflicts during the war in Lebanon were noted. Syria's 
new willingness to deal with all Palestinian factions functioning in Lebanon, 
including the PFLP, resulted from the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the 
Sadat initiative. While a basic mutual distrust is probably ineradicable, 
increased pragmatism is redounding to the PFLP's benefit in various support 
areas mentioned. 

(S/NOKORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Kuwait University Political Science 
Department members may be PFLP Persian Gulf leaders; while leaders of the 
Palestinian Students Union in Kuwait are PFLP members. The PFLP stores 
records and correspondence in A1 Tali 'a Kuwaiti newspaper offices. Expulsions 
of Palestinians by the Kuwait Government in the fall of 1978 threatened the 
core of PFLP leadership in the country. Members mobilized to circulate 
handbills critical of the deportation policy. Regime suspicions and restric- 
tions also hinder PFLP .organizational activities.- 

(S/N0F0RN/N0C0NTRACT/WN INTEL) A small number of PFLP adherents remain 
underground and quiescent in Bahrain with possible ties to the PFLP/Bahrain,. 
National Liberation Front /Bahrain and various Bahraini pro-Iraq elements. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The PFLP has cells in West Berlin, Munich, 
Wuppertal and Duesseldorf, West Germany. PFLP propaganda is printed by the 
Iraqi Embassy in Bonn. 

(S/NOFORN/WNINTEL) The PFLP also has operational and support ties to 
German terrorist groups. In 1970, Baader-Meinhof Group (B-MG) elements 
i eceived weapons training from the PFLP in the Middle East. Later, the B-MG 
■applied false identification papers for foreign PFLP operatives. PFLP 
.Haddad) perpetrated the October 1977 Lufthansa hijacking to support B-MG/RAF 
Red Army Faction) kidnaping demands being mode in West, Germany. In December 
1977, Joerg Lang, a reputed leader of the B-MG/RAF (Hung general ion) , traveled 
rom Beirut to Libya in the company of a PFLP official. Adherents of B-MG/RAF 
offshoots have been trained by the PFLP in the PDRY. 

DOT O Gennana for® the largest foreign contingent to receive training from 
Cne PFLP. 

(C) Other West German "new left" elements travel to Lebanon to talk with 
Palestinian refugees and be briefed by PFLP commandos. The Maoist Union of 
evolutionary Arab Workers in West Berlin maintains contacts with the PFLP. 
the 2d of June Movement directly contacted Habash 1 o utrange hiding places in 
Oman, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon or the PDRY. It allegedly paid for asylum in the 
last location. PFLP members intended to join various German religious-social 
groups— such as the Arab-Islamic Welfare Society, the Islamic Association of 
Germany, and the Arab Relief Association of Neu-Isenburg— to obtain plat- 
forms. German terrorists participated in PFI.P operations such as the OPEC 
attack and the hijacking that ended at Entebbe. 

(U) Irish Republican Army militants trained with the PFLP in Jordanian 
camps in 1968 and 1969, and the PFLP sent delegates to a Dublin conference of 
guerrilla groups in May 1972. Informal relations are probably still mainr 
tamed . 

(U) Israeli radio reports that the Spanish Warriors cf Christ the King a 
rightwing (neo-Nazi?) group, is training PFLP cadre. 

* n 19(>9, Front for the Liberation of Quebec members trained with the 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Latin American contacts and organizations 
are assiduously cultivated. In April 1974, the Argentine People's Itevolu- 
w° n DOT y D Army ERP> re P ortedl F had cl °se ties with Palestinians , possible from 
the PFLP, m West Germany who bought arms for ERP . Relations between the PFLP 
and the Movement .f Che Revolutionary Left (MIR) of Chile (now primarily in 
Argentina) have been marked by mutual assistance in the procurement of Chilean 
and Peruvian passports and instruction of MIR members by PFLP. Several years 
ago, the Latin America Revolutionary Committee (LARC), based in Paris, funded 
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by West Germans , with Brasilian and other exile Latin American 

PFIP clandestine support. Latin Americans participated in PFLP directed 
tlrror/st a tacks abroad and in the collection of tactical intelligence 
Palestinian and Arab communities in various Latin American countries support 

the PFLP. 

(U) In April 1978, Habash visited Cuba in response to an official invite 
t ion by the Cuban Government: After the visit, a communique, affirming Cuban 
support for the liberation of Palestine through armed struggle, was issue 
This marked the first time that a Socialist/Communist nation commltted^ltseU 
to radical Palestinian goals. Tangible Cuban support is n< 
subsections above. 

(U) For many years, the PFLP strongly supported the E ” trean 
Front (ELF) and may have trained some of its members. On 30 April 1978 
however, an KI.F/Popul ar Liberation Forces spokesman arr.iaod thn • 
attempt t ng tu provoke di aueusiim m us ranks in ""'it » ■» ‘ ' 

FLhiopian regime. The PFLP coni Limes to have cordial relations with o 
Eritrean factions, the Eritrean People’s Liberation Front and the hLk/Revo u 
tionary Council. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In March 1978, a Chadian descendant of 
Palestinians, involved with the PFLP since 1970, reportedly was planning t 
establish an operational base in the Tibesti Mountains with Libyan support 

(C/NOFORN) Ties with Japanese leftist groups are strong- SinCe !”^, 
the Japanese Surging Wave Faction Cosmutnt.r League and th « ona 
Revolution Fiont Inflation Center have aided the PFLP. ™e Palestinia 
People's Support Center in Tokyo offers propaganda assistance and relief 
"nod funds .and clothing. In the fall of 1978, a tour of 16 Japanese, many 
suspected of being JRA sympathizers, visited refugee 

camps in Lebanon. Affiliates of the Santama Palestine Solidarity Society 
passed a message to the PFLP. In January 1979, the leftist Japanese People „s 
Newspaper published a PFLP request for "reports, leaflets arm ' ,ari ° ua ®““g 
gles P being conducted in Japan"; responses included publications of about 30 

Japanese groups. 

(C) Since 1971, the PFLP has enjoyed a very close relationship with the 
Japanese Red Army. At one point, the JRA may have been considered the PFLP s 
nurtured offspring with a separate existence. A full narrative eooterni-g the 
JRA and its PFLP connection is in the Asian volume of the. compendium. 

jsslj r:i: xzzx vs&sjms 
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cals, Cuban intelligence agents and Latin Americans. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Carlos’ goidance, intelligence, opera- 
ior»al planning, weapons, documents, travel and other funds, shelter, etc., 

■ robably were provided initially by the Haddad wing of the PFLP. As of 8 
'.Hiuary 1977, Carlos was based Tripoli under the direct patronage of Mu 1 aramar 
udhfi. His most frequent contacts are still with the Libyan intelligence 
•ervice. In November 1978, he traveled to Iraq where he reportedly was 
iuccessful in recruiting two Haddad followers. In January 1979, he was in 
Malta. His extensive international connections are maintained. 

(U) Media reports suggest that Carlos underwent extensive plastid 
■urgery which changed his features drastically. 

E vent analysis : 

(U) Under Haddad's direction, PFLP operations, were invariably, well- 
planned and had clearly stated, political motivations. Common aims were to 
■ oerce pro-Israeli foreign governments to change their policies or to lorce 
aoderate Arab nations to become more re jectionist . Several incidents were 
perpetrated to gain the release of imprisoned cohorts or allies — diverse 
luropean or Japanese terrorists who had not necessarily participated in PFLP 
•Kt. ions, although Haddad favored the use of foreigners, and Palestinians. 
Airlines were most frequent targets — for hijackings, massacres in airport 
lounges, or attacks against planes in flight. During hijackings, perpetrators 
threatened to blow up the .planes, held an extraordinarily large number 
• f hostages, ^nd sometimes exchanged hostages for airline officers or diplomats. 
In some instances, operations ended with terrorists obtaining safe passage, 
haven or freedom in Arab countries. 

(U) Although the PFLP no longer undertat s hijackings, it: still func- 
tions on an international scale. Violent effects, however, seem even more 
random and goals either less explicit or more diffuse. Since bis death, the 
allegiance of Haddad's closest operational colleagues is mostly unknown. If 
they remain an intrinsic part of the PFLP, then the group probably retains its 
devastating potential and recent incidents might be considered transitional. 

11 not, then a new, possibly very active, Palestinian or international ter- 
rorist organization could conceivably emerge from their ranks. 

S ignificant activities : 

(U) From 1970 until 1977, the PFLP was probably responsible for more 
mi plane hijackings than any other international terrorist group. Their 
< omplexity is detailed below. Since Haddad's illness and death, no comparable 
I’KLP feats have been accomplished. 

1971 - (U) Coordinated hijacking and subsequent destruction 

«>t four European and US planes in Jordan. Terrorists held 300 hostages and 
demanded the release of Arab terrorists from Swiss, British and West German , 
pr isons. Some prisoners were released after, the hostages were freed. 
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1971 - (S/NOFORN) Attacked Israeli tanker Coral Sea . 

May 1972 - (U) Planned Lod Airport (Israel) massacre, perpe- 

trated by JRA, which resulted in 25 killed and 76 wounded. 

April 1973 - (U) Attacked home of Israeli Ambassador and an Israeli 

plane, both in Nicosia, Cyprus. 

July 1973 - (U) With JRA, hijacked a Japan Air Lines 747 to Duba 

and destroyed it 4 days later. Five terrorists — a Latirf American woman, thre 
Arabs and one Japanese — hijacked the plane with 137 passengers and crew 
aboard. After 3 days of negotiations, the plane was flown to Libya and 
permitted to land after the -/terrorists threatened to blow it up in midair. 
After all of the passengers and crew members were evacuated (and later 
released), the plane was blown up. Neither motives nor actual demands were 

i imiM'd j 1 y i «• I «•«! . . I A 1 . ««• ' l< i >« >w I •*.)}•«* .1- I 1 » . • I i|- i !•«•.• i v.*J ;i 

note demanding 30 million yen and the release ot two JRA members I rom Japanese 
prisons. The company lacked sufficient time to accommodate the demands before 
the plane was destroyed. 

August 1973 - (U) Committed Athens Airport massacre. Two terror- 

ists, hurling grenades and firing maoh i neguns* killed three persons, two of 
them Americans, and wounded 55 in a crowded transit lounge at Athens Airport 
The pi-i petrators then seized 35 hostages and held them at gunpoint for 2 hours 
before surrendering to police. 

November 1973 - (U) Hijacked a KLM 747 en route from Amsterdam to 

Tokyo with 271 passengers and crew aboard. The terrorists demanded that th 
Dutch Goveri; aent change its pro-Israel stance and no longer aid the emigration 
of Soviet Jews to Israel. They threatened to blow up the plane and all aboard 
unless their demands were met. Several refueling stops were made, and som' 
Middle East countries refused to give the hijackers permission to land 
During a stopover in Nicosia, Cypru,, the terrorists sent a note to President 
Makarios demanding that he free seven jailed comrades, but the plane took off 
again before any move was made to release the men. After 2 days, in Malta, tin 
passengers and stewardesses were released. A KLM vice president and th< 
Egyptian Charge d'Affaires on the island became hostages instead. The hi 
lackers finally surrendered themselves and their remaining hostages after 
receiving u safe-passage guarantee in Dubai. 

December 1973 - (U) Perpetrated Fiumicino Airport (Rome) massacre 

Five terrorists took weapons from their luggage and began firing in th< 
transit lounge at the airport. Taking Italian policemen as prisoners, they 
ran toward a Pan American Airways jetliner which was preparing to take off for 
Beirut. They hurled incendiary bombs inside the plane and killed 30 person; 


luding many Americans and four Moroccan officials. A policeman was killed 
■n he attempted to prevent the terrorists from commandeering a Lufthansa 
» ine. Twelve hostages were gathered en route to the plane which was hi- 
tched. After Beirut refused permission to land, the jet headed for Athens. 
*' r 14 hours the hijackers negotiated with Greek authorities for the release 
•I two comrades who had perpetrated the August massacre and for the exchange 
1 their hostages for Arab diplomats. As deadlines passed, the hijackers 
Uimed to have killed some of the hostages; the claims later proved false, 
plane next stopped at Damascus for food, fuel, and maps. Syrian officials 
■Id not persuade the terrorists to free their captives. Finally, despite 

• ■■vaiti attempts to block the runway, the aircraft landed in Kuwait where the 
i.rroriats freed the hostages and surrendered. 

January - 

February 1974 - (U) Responsible (with JRA) for bombing, hijacking, 

kidnaping exploit, Singapoie lo Kuwait. Two and two Ai'nbn hired a 

boat to take them fishing in Singapore Harbor. As they approached an island 
•e which a Shell oil refinery and storage complex is situated, one of the 
I.rroriats clubbed the boatman. Before they could reach the island, however, 
Itie boat ran aground on a rock. A pausing ferryboat now i I t i ng 1 y enmo to their 
l.cistance, carrying them until they could jump ashore and set plastic charges 
lo oil tanks. One tank was set ablaze and small holes were ripped into two 
•Ihecfl. The terrorists then ran to a pier and forcibly seized another ferry- 
boat with five crewmen. Singapore Government gunboats rapidly surrounded 
Iheo. The culprits demanded safe passage to an Arab state, with arrangements 
lo be made by the Japanese Ambassador, who they requested accompany them 
•herever they went, along with one other Japanese official, in place of the 
hostage crewmen. Japanese and Singapore officials agreed to the request 
..cause there had been loss of life. While these arrangements were being made 
to the Orient, five other ^terrorists seized the Japanese Ambassador to Kuwait 
•nd several members of his staff at gunpoint. They demanded that their four 

• ■■wrades in Singapore be flown to Kuwait on a Japanese airliner. The Kuwaiti 
tovernment offered the terrorists on their soil sate conduct if they released 
Ike hostages, but refused to allow any Japanese aircraft to land in Kuwait. 
Hi* Japanese Government, on the other hand, announced its willingness to 
«.i*ply with the demand. Presenting the Kuwaitis with a fait accompli, the 
tspanese sent a plane to Singapore and, upon the release of hostages there, 
n.nsported the four terrorists to Kuwait. Permission to land was reluctantly 
liven after the Kuwaiti hostages were also released. The nine terrorists 
•■mediately flew to Aden, which granted them permission to leave freely when- 
•ver they desired. 

March 1974 — (U) Hijacked a British jet en route from Bombay to 

Undon with 102 aboard and forced it to land in Amsterdam after Athens author- 
ities refused permission to land there. Passengers and crew were permitted to 
flee and a fire was set. Dutch police captured ^he two terrorists, armed with 
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Rims and liandgrena.l.-s, in a rnnway r cli.is.*. Only «»' w.iminj; sl.,.l wan In.- 
aboard the plane by the perpetrators throughout the entire incident and no one « 
was hurt. m 

May 1974 - ( T J) Sabotaged Trans-Arabia Pipeline (Tapline). I 

. .1 g u s t 1974 - (U) Bombed French pro-Israel publications and 

offices, Paris. 

September 1974 - ( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) Sabotaged dnd destroyed a TWA 

jetliner in in I d 1 1. ight , Ionian Ue:i.. 

December 1974 - (U) Using grenades, attacked a movie theater in Tel 

Aviv, killing two and wounding 38. 


December 1 975 - 00 Carried I , nniipoi ..I olio 

(Organization of Petroleum Importing Counlries) ministers in Vienna lo lri|) 
oli (Libya) and Algiers. Six terrorists, with explosives and submachinegunr, 
concealed in sports equipment bags, began a 10-day incident when they entered 
Che OPEC building and sprayed the corridor witu bullet*-, killing an Austrian 
policeman and an Iraqi security guard. They then burst into the ministers 
meeting and took more than 60 hostages, including 11 official delegates. Tn a 
subsequent struggle, a Libyan oil official was killed. Through a woman 
hostage, the terrorists demanded: ropes, scissors and adhesive tape to bin 
their hostages; a bus with drawn curtains to take them to the airport the 
following morning, where a DC-9 aircraft should await them; and that the 
Libyan Ambassador to Austria he brought in lo negotiate. Several hours Intel, 
the Venezuelan Minister of Mines was sent to get a radio. Still later, an 

. . i - _ J r. _ _ heoa^nact Tn fhp 


Iraqi delegation member brought a demand for a radio broadcast. ^ In the 

broadcast, the terrorists voiced political demands including: "the reaf- 

firmation of tjie three principles of the Arab Summit of Khartoum no negotia- 
tions, no agreements, and no recognition for the Zionist aggressor"; the rejec- 
tion by OPEC member countries of "all compromises and political plans that ' 
would be equivalent to recognition of Israel's existence; and a role for the 
Arab people and other peoples of the Third World" in dealing with oil re- 
sources. Some 600 Austrian police surrounded the building, and negotiations 
were conducted with Austrian Chancellor Kreisky and Algerian Foreign Minister 
Bouteflika. As demanded, on the following morning the terrorists were bused 
to the airport. They retained custody of 41 hostages, including the min- 
isters, and retrieved a wounded cohort with an Austrian doctor to care for 
him. The plane flew to Algiers where the ministers and delegates from Ecua- 
dor, Gabon, Indonesia, Nigeria, and Venezuela were released. The Algerian Oil j 
Minister reboarded the plane as a gesture of solidarity with his colleagues. 
The plane then flew to Tripoli, where the Algerian and Libyan ministers and 
several other hostages got off. After being denied an aircraft with a longer 
range to take them to various Arab countries and being refused permission to 
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i .iiid in Baghdad and Tuni-t, the plane returned to Algiers where, the last of the 
ur;-X officials were released unharmed. It was reported the following week 
I hat the Algerian Government had granted the terrorists asylum as fighters for 
iIm* Palestinian cause. Algerian source^ said that the terrorists had nego- 
tiated their freedom with the Algerian Foreign Minister in exchange for the 
last of ♦'he hostages. 

January 1976 - (U) Attempted missile Attack on 1*11 A1 airplane, 
Nairobi. 

June 1976 - (S/NOKOHN/NOCONTKAOT/WN I l*iTKI.) PFhP Lebanese affiliate 
implicated in kidnaping and murder oL US Ambassador to Lebanon, his economic 
ounselor and chauffeur. 

June-July 1976 - (U) Hijacked an Air France plane en route from Tel 
Aviv to Paris and diverted it to Benghazi, Libya, and then to Entebbe Airport, 
ulside Kampala, Uganda. Five terrorists, including two Germans, pe ipo L idled 
i he attack. Armed with handguns, submach ineguns , and explosives, they took 
“)7 hostages and demanded the release of 53 terrorists imprisoned in Israel, 

I ranee, Kenya, Switzerland and West Germany, who were Lo be flown to Entebbe 
io later than 1 July. Once on the ground, the plane was met by two armed men 
who joined the terrorists. After several hours, the terrorists and hostages 
transferred from the plane to an old terminal buiLding. Israelis and Jews of 
• >ther nationalities were split off from the rest of the hostages. On 30 June, 
the hijackers released 47 women, children and sick people. The following day, 
after the. Israeli Government an emced a dramatic reversal of its nonnego- 
tiation policy and agreed to parley the release of some terrorist prisoners 
lor hostages, the terrorists 1 deadline was extended to 4 July, and about 100 
additional hostages were freed. Israel's negotiations were conducted through 
the French Government which dealt with the Ugandans. The Somali Ambassador to 
Uganda, the senior diplomat on post, acted as the terrorists' representa- 
tive. On 3-4 July, Israeli paratroops and elite infantrymen staged an early 
morning raid and rescued the hostages. At least scvjii of the terrorists were 
killed along with one Israeli soldier and three hostages. About 20 Ugandan 
soldiers fell in the Israeli assault and many others were wounded. 

July 1976 - (S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Firebombed Syrian Air-' 
lines office Kuwait. 

July-August 1976 - ( S / NO FOR N/NOCONTKACT/WN INTEL) Bombed international 
fair, major tourist hotel, :nd other sites, Damascus. 

August 1976 - (U) Responsible for armed assault on El Al passengers 
at Yesilkoy Airport, Istanbul. Two perpetrators imprisoned with life sen- 
tences escaped from Turkish jail in January 1979. 
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September 1976 - (U) Hijacked a KLM i rc.ra ft in Europe, forced it to 
land in Tunis for refueling, and eventually put down in Cyprus. Three terror- 
ists held 82 passengers and crew members and demanded the release of eight 
p alestini«.n prisoners by Israel. Th&y threatened to blow up the plane unless 
their demand was met; but after 4 hours oil tin* ground they surrendered and 
freed their hostages in return for a promise of safe conduct by Greek Cypriot 
authorities. 

October 1977 - (U) Hijacked a Lufthansa' jet en route from Majorca to 
Frankfurt, eventually forcing it to land in Mogadiscio, Somalia. Four terror- 
ist n, siriurd with guiui, pi. nil ique »*xpl on i vrii , and Makarov ') iiuii anumin i I ion, 
took 87 hostages. They demanded the release of 11 terrorists from West German 
prisons (the same list was proposed by kidnapers of Hanns Martin Schleyer in 
West Germany) and two PFLP cohorts from a Turkish jail; a ransom payment of 
$15 million; and a saie flight to an unspecified country. A deadline was set. 
Although contact with the hi lackers was maintained by the authorities, no 
niiiminiimii w«*m* iii.itlt* and nil dendlinou pn>m«-d wilhonl iiit idoiil A npi-i i.il 
German Federal Border Police unit of 61 men carried out a counterassmi 1 1 . 
Three terrorists were killed, one taken prisoner. Nine hostages were wounded, 
none killed. The pilot had been murdered by the terrorists prior to the 
assault. (Haddad faction) 

December 1977 - (S/NOKORN/NOCONTRACT/WN INTEL) Implicated in bombing 
of Egypt Air office in Sharjah. 

April 1978 - (C/NOFORN) Assassinated former Lebanese Ambassador to 
the United Arab Emirates and Kuwait who was a member of a powerful Shi' a 
family. Ha bash blamed another member of the family for the killing of a close 
associate during the Israeli incursion in March. 

May 1978 - (U) Three terrorists, armed with machineguns and hand- 
grenades, opened fire on people waiting to board an El A1 plane at Orly 
Airport^ outside of Paris. Police returned fire. In the gun battle, the 
terrorists and one security man were killed', two French policemen, a stew- 
ardess and a passenger were wounded. Reportedly, the perpetrators had no 
hijacking plans; their purpose was to massacre the people. 

August 1978 - (U) Four men, hurling grenades and firing bursts from 
automatic weapons, attacked a "bus carrying 21 El A1 personnel as it approached 
a London hotel. One Israeli stewardess was killed, two injured, seven British 
bystanders wounded, and one Palestinian terrorist killed by ricocheting frag- 
ments of his own grenade in the daylight operation. Two terrorists were 
captured and one escaped. (PFLP-SO) 

November 1978 - (U) Bombed a bus near Jericho. One Belgian tourist 
and three Israelis were killed, and more than 30 injured, including five 
Swedes, thr^e Canadians and two Americans when the device was thrown into the 
vehicle at stop. The perpetrator escaped in a waiting car. 
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(U) The PFLP-GC is essentially the creation and tool of one man, Ahmad 
Jibril, a respected Palestinian strategist, who has shifted the group's ori- 
entation markedly in recent years from independent anti-Israeli militancy to 
seemingly inextricable identification with Syrian policies. The PFLP-GC 
staunchly opposes the Sadat initiative and the entire Middle East peace pro- 
cess. 

(C/NOFORN) Jibril's support of the Syrian incursion into Lebanon in 1976 
against the Palestinian resistance movement provoked internal PFLP-GC warfare 
and a division of the group; dissident members formed the Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (FLP). Since then, the group's strength and prestige 
have suffered. It now has about 200 to 300 members. Not organizationally 
sophisticated, the PFLP-GC depends On Syrian provision of Soviet-made weapons 
and on commando and pilot training by Libya. The latter is a constant 
benefactor due to Jibril’s friendship with Mu'ammar Qadhafi. 

(U) Responsible for several hijackings in 1968-69, the PFLP-GC perpe- 
trated one devastating massacre in Israel in 1974. It has since been inactive 
on the terrorist scene and its present threat is dubious. 
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Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine - General Command (PFLP-GC) 


Orientation/Goals ? 

(U) From 1968 until June 1976, the PFLP-GC steered clear of intra- 
guerrilla organizations, disavowed interference in the internal affairs of 
Arab states, refrained from ideology, and always and primarily advocated a 
radical, militant line against Israel, After a short-lived PLO/Executive 
Committee membership, the PFLP-GC became a stalwart member of the Rejection 
Front, refused to accept political solutions to the Middle East conflict, 
denounced Egyptian and Syrian disengagement accords, repudiated the PLO 
policy of a limited state on the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and called for the 
overthrow of rightwing Arab governments. 

(U) In the aftermath of Syria's June 1976 incursion into Lebanon, the 
PFLP-GC split. The faction which supported Syrian action retained the name 
PFLP-GC and conformed to Syrian policies. At the Palestine National Council 
session in March 1977, the PFLP-GC voted for the Syrian-approved Palestine 
National program, establishing the creation of an independent Palestinian 
state on the West Bank of the Jordan River and the Gaza Strip and participa- 
tion in the Geneva Peace Conference as PLO goals. In May 1977, however, PFLP- 
GC leader Ahmad Jibril seemed to return to the rejectionist position when he 
opposed "capitulationist solutions and attempts to relinquish Arab lands." 
In September, he vowed to struggle until all of Palestine was liberated. 

(U) The PFLP-GC was outraged by the Sadat peace initiative and opposes 
the entire process. 

Estimated strength : 

(C/NOFORN/WNINTEL) 200-300. 

Principal leaders : j 

(U) Ahmad Jibril (Abu Jihad). Born 1936 in Ram Allah. IS 

(U) Jibril 's family left Palestine in 1948 and settled in Qunaytirah, 
Syria. At age 19, he joined the Syrian Army and eventually achieved the rank 
of captain in the engineering corps. Actively opposed to Syria's union with 
Egypt in the early 1960s, Jibril was detained for 3 years.. In 1963 he was 
dismissed from the army for what he has called his "radical Palestinian andj 
revolutionary socialist activities." fl 

(U) Although Jibril claims to have formed his first commando group in I 
1959, he was not identified with a guerrilla command until 1964. In 1967, he! 
merged his cadre with the PFLP. Because of personality differences with I 


PFLP-GC 

-■neral ColZ^ . *» *««, Jibril , plIt t0 form the 

- terrKrK - 

ime to Side with Svria after n., „ • t . p . He recovered in 

V76. Others in the PFLP-GC led h M "h / , lnC “ rslon into Lebanon in June 
Aril's policy S nd, tn Sept t -’v r I 9 ^ V,a r;f * (Ab “ a ? **«>. °PP°=ed 

C for collaborating • . ’ attempted to expel him from the PFLP- 

’ ,en resulting internecine war fa « acit i « ^ * Jib** 1 1 * * r " * " a* moveroer ’ t - 

ver a weakened PFLP-GC faction. P * J bri1 reta ™ed leadership 

(u) Somewhat a man of mvsterv. Tihril rKannoj . • . 

when he began making more freouent nublic y ln ^ fal1 ° f 

ies, and delivering fiery speeches. appearances, attending ral- 

(U) Jibril is considered one of the besf i:.„, . 

ilestinian movement. He is resDert-*»H k A , ^ strategists m the 

rounds and enjoys an especiallv * h / ^ ab } ea ^s with military back- 

<rly 1976, he' was the first radical ' e i«i‘rT' hl - P Qadhafi of Libya. In 
)»e formation of the Rejection Front. 6 ° V181t ^ Sovxet Dnion after 

d) Talal Najj^ Born in 1930. 
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-legation to the Rabat Arab Su^it! and in Nov" ^ ™ 

•ntmgent visiting Moscow with PLO/EC Chairman Arafat. ’ Wa ” Part ° f * 
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•" elder statesman of the Palestinian movement. becau9e of hls P° sl tion as 
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ith the pro-Syrian group joining Jibri l and ? \ ™ 1976 > Najl sided 
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tempting unsuccessfully to reunite the organization “ CO ™ and 

(C) Naji is considered a Marxist. 

’ ckground : 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The PFLP-GC was known for its superior ra 1 
tary expertise. It played a crucial role in the Lebanese National Movemenf ■ 
1975 and early 1976 phases of the war. Its strategists coordinated milit.n 
efforts, stirred up urban unrest, and constructively channeled Libyan in 
volvement . ^ 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Syria’s June 1976 incursion into Leban 
had a disastrous effect on the PFLP-GC, pitting a faction alined with Jil ! 
against one in accord with Abu al Abbas. Battles raged between the < ■- 
factions. In April 1977, Yasir Arafat arranged for an official divisior i 
the group into the PFLP-GC and the FLP (Front for the Liberation of Pal 
tine). Conflicts continued, however because Jibril, with the assistance f 
As-Sa'iqa and Syrian Array Special Forces, attempted to regain total cont 
over the PFLP-GC and FLP and all facilities in Lebanon, and Abu al Abbas <■ i 
his rejectionist allies opposed these efforts. An uncertain peace between < 
parties emerged in the summer of 1977, but intermittent clashes still ocon.j 
The most recent, over a naval position north of Tyre, took place in Septemb.tj 
1978.' 

(S) In June 1978, the Arab Liberation Front (ALF) attacked the PFU 
office at the 'Ayn al Hilwah refugee camp. The battle was considered one 
the bloodier episodes of surrogate warfare fought between Iraqi and Syri. 
protege organizations within the Palestinian movement. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) PFLP-GC commandos situated in Libya 
well as specially deployed PFLP-GC weapons experts and pilots assisted Libyi 
in its conflict with Egypt in the summer of 1977. In January 1978, a cont in* 
gent of approximately 250 fighters reportedly landed in Lebanon from Libya an 
were presumed to be made up, at least in part, of members of the Jibril 
organization. This increment might have been intended to shore up the PFLP-CC 
whose numbers and prestige plummeted after its division. 

Tactics/Methods of operation : 

(U) Rocket attacks across the Lebanese border and raids on Israel and th# 
occupied territories superseded earlier hijackings and aircraft sabotage 
The PFLP-GC was involved in intramural Palestinian fighting in Lebanon and 
also implicated in attacks on French and pro-French United Nations troop 

Organization : 

(S/NOFORN) The PFLP-GC has never been highly organized. Cohesio; 
maintained through operations and continuity is attributed to the persona 
authority of Jibril. 
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Headquarters/Bases : 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The PFLP-GC has offices in Beirut, Tripoli 
(Lebanon), and Damascus. As of May 1977, Jibril had reoccupied the PFLP-GC * a 
offices at the 'Ayn al Hilwah refugee camp in Lebanon and later fought to 
retain them. The PFLP-GC has camps and training facilities in Syria. Fight- 
ing between the PFLP-GC and FLP was primarily over control of bases in south- 
ern Lebanon; the outcome as it pertained to the bases was still unclear at the 
time of the Israeli invasion of the region in March 1978 which may have 
obviated some of the controversy. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In November 1974, an office was authorised 
in Tripoli, Libya. In 1977-78, the office was probably under Jibril* g domin- 
ion. But in July 1978, Libya decided to merge offices of all Palestinian 
groups with the PLO office. The effect of this decision on the PFLP-GC 
operation has not been established. As noted, Jibril and Libyan leader 
Qadhafi do have a special relationship which may have served to preserve PFLP- 
GC' s independence. 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) In 1975, safehouses were acquired in trbid and 
Amman, Jordan, for use in West Bank operations. 


(C) The PFLP-GC may have established communications and supply centers 
in Eastern Europe. It is not known which faction retains control over these 
establishments . 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Aside from regular commando training, 
some members received pilot training in Libya. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The PFLP-GC uses Soviet-made weapons 
usually obtained from or through Syria. During the war in Lebanon, the PFLP- 
GC was responsible for the receipt of Libyan weapons and equipment and their 
orderly distribution to various leftist groups. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The Command has factories in the Sayda re- 
gion of Lebanon where it constructs or assembles RPG-7 antitank rockets and 
Kalashnikov rifles. 


Finances : 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Some remuneration is provided by Syria. 
In 1975, Libyan leader Qadhafi pledged $13 million for the PFLP-GC in the 
rejectionist cause. Libyan funding is presumably continuing, especially in 
view of PFLP-GC aid against Egypt. 
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International connections : c 

(U) Aside from weapons and financial support from Syria and Libya, Ku- 
waiti-based Palestinians and Syrian Army officers who know Jibril from his 
days in the service support his faction. 

(S) The PFLP'-GC has given assistance to the Turkish People's Liberation 
Army (TPLA) and the Turkish Revolutionary Workers and Peasants Party (TRWPP) 
and trained some of their members in its camps in Syria and/or Lebanon. The 
Command had monthly contacts with these groups. The status of relationships 
since the PFLP-GC split is unknown. 

(U) In November 1975, members of the Eritrean Liberation Pront (ELF) 
graduated from a training course at a PFLP-GC camp in Syria. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) A London-situated, Libyan intelligence 
center is used to direct PFLP-GC procurement and shipment of funds and support 
operations. One PFLP-GC member is accredited as a Libyan diplomat in London. 

Event analysis : 

(U) Aside from the 1968-69 hijackings, the PFLP-GC has not been respon- 
sible for any blatant international terrorism. Duplication of the devastat- 
ing anti-Israel exploit at Qiryat Shemona is undoubtedly an organizational 
goal, much as the DFLP endeavors to repeat Ha'alot; but no comparable attempts 
have been undertaken. The 1975 kidnaping of a US Army colonel appears to have 
been an act of opportunity not a conspiracy. Moreover, since the 1976 split, 
the PFLP-GC operational competence has not been tested and may be doubted. 

Significant activities : 

(U) No pattern of operations can be discerned from the diverse PFLP-GC 
actions described below, ( all entries - (U) ): 

July 1968 - Hijacked an El A1 airliner en route from Rofne to Tel 

Aviv and ordered it flown to Algiers. The terrorists demanded the release of 
1,000 Palestinians imprisoned in Israel. All but 21 hostages were released 
almost immediately. Five days later, nine more hostages were released. Five 
weeks later, Algeria freed the remaining 12 hostages. In return, Israel 
promised to make a "humanitarian" gesture and subsequently announced that it 
would release 16 convicted Arab infiltrators captured before the 1967 War. 

February 1969 - Machinegunned an El A1 airliner as it was about to take 

off from Zurich for Tel Aviv. 

August 1969 - Hijacked a TWA airliner en route to Athens and Tel Aviv 

and forced it to land in Damascus where the passengers were evacuated and the 
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plane was blown up by a timebomb. Two terrorists held 113 hostages and stated 
»hat their action was to protest a US sale of Phantom jets to Israel. All but 
»ix hostages were released by the Syrian Government, which detained the six 
and the terrorists for some time before freeing them. 

April 1974 - Raided the village of Qiryat Shemona, Israel. Three 
terrorists, armed with rifles, explosives, and handgrenades , infiltrated from 
Lebanon in the early morning hours. After spraying gunfire indiscriminately 
in the streets, they stormed an apartment building, killing 18 and wounding 
16. PFLP-GC statements from Beirut and Damascus demanded the release of 100 
Palestinians from Israeli prisons in exchange for hostages it claimed were 
being held by the terrorists in Qiryat Shemona. Israeli troops engaged the 
terrorists in a 4-hour gunbattle. The terrorists probably died by blowing 
themselves up with, their own grenades. TVo members of the assault force were 
killed in the fighting. 

June-July 1975 - Kidnaped a US Army colonel in Beirut, in collaboration 
with the Popular Struggle Front (PSF). Calling itself the Revolutionary 
Socialist Action Organization, the terrorist group threatened to kill the 
colonel unless relief was distributed in a Beirut slum. Several deadlines 
passed before two 20-ton loads of supplies were delivered to the designated 
area. The Lebanese Government said it had supplied the food as part of a 
general relief effort. On the following day, the colonel was brought to a 
secret rendezvous in a suburb where he was met by a Muslim religious leader 
and then driven to the home of the Prime Minister and released. Both the PLO 
and the Syrian Government had used their influence with the PFLP-GC to bring 
about the release. In all, the colonel was held for 3 weeks. 
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Executive Summary 

(0) Completely rejectioni.it, , tte FLP does by 10 O Popular 

a Palestinian state on the West ■ n a * ^ Contend (PPLP-GC) dissident.. 
Front for the Liberation of Pale8tl . react ions to PFLP-GC character and 

many FLP positions and actions e supports the General Command , and 

history. It is ve f ". tl o y bt a " i t n 1 8 ^apon S and training from Iraq- 

col legial^or^lte^ia^ing 0 leader ship^plan may be a reaponse to *hm.d ««* 

domination of the PFLP-GC. 

<C) The FLP*. only 

gr oup C is *b e 1 ie ved toUe the potential and capabilities . 
perpetrate successful actions. 
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FLP 

fr ont for the Liberation of Palestine (FLP) 
i i entation/Goals : 

(U) The FLP is completely rejectionist and opposes the Palestine 
national program amenable to a limited Palestinian state on the West Bank of 
the Jordan and the Gaza Strip. It is vehemently anti-Syria because of that 

• «t ion's anti-Palestinian actions during the war in Lebanon and subsequent 
ipport for the rival PFLP-GC. PLO spokesmen have claimed that FLP acts Under 

tiaqi orders. While this claim may be questioned, the FLP does have very 

• trong ties to Iraq and agrees with its policies. The FLP opposes all facets 
•( the Sadat peace initiative. 

in timated strength : 

(C/NOFORN/WNINTEL) 100. 

ft i ncipal leaders : 

<U) Talaat Tawfiq (aka Talaat Yaqub) 

(U) Presumably FLP secretary general, Tawfiq signed the Tripoli Stead*- 
Lfsitness Summit declarations for the group. 

|(U) Muhammad al Abbas (Abu Abbas) 

(U) Formerly second in command of the PFLP-GC, Abu Abbas led the faction 
•pposed to Ahmad Jibril's support for the Syrian incursion into Lebanon and is 
sow assistant seretary general of the FLP. He was admitted to the January 
1979 Palestine National Council session as an individual, not as FLP repre- 
sentative, pending future PLO decisions on organizatiQnal recognition. 

(U) Always a militant, Abu Abbas' name had been linked with the PFLP-GC 
lidnaping of a US Army colonel in 1975. 

Mckground : 

(U) Abu Abbas and a large group of PFLP-GC members stridently opposed 
Ahmad Jibril's support for the Syrian incursion into Lebanon in June 1976. By 
leptember 1976, they attempted to expel him for collaborating against the 
ftlestine resistance movement and apparently obtained control over the PFLP- 
C. As steps were being taken to implement a cease-fire in Lebanon and put a 
Joint Arab imprimatur on Syrian actions there, As-Sa'iqa and Syrian Army 
forces attempted to reestablish Jibril's control over his group and suppress 
(he Abu Abbas wing. Abu Abbas and his rejectionist allies fought these 
efforts. In April 1977, Yasir Arafat arranged an official divi^.oo of the 
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group into the PFLP-GC and the FLP. Conflicts continued because Jibril 
persisted in his anti-Abu Abbas campaign and because of FLP/re jectionist oppo- 
sition to As-Sa'iqa and Syria. £ 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) An uncertain peace between the parties 
emerged in the summer of 1977 when Abu Abbas reconciled with some Sa'iq* 
leaders. ^ 

(U) Continuing appeasement may be a byproduct of the Syrian-Iraqi rap- 
prochement. Nonetheless, battles for control of sites and facilities were 
waged intermittently through September 1978. At that time, fighting occurred 
over a naval position north of Tyre. 

(U) In 1978, differences over policies in south Lebanon and toward tht 
United Nations forces put the FLP at odds with Arafat and Fatah. The PLO 
leader was determined to foster moderation in the south and prevent undue 
harassment of UNIFIL. In July, the FLP kidnaped a large number of UNIFIL 
soldiers in Tyre; Fatah forced their release. The ensuing battles between the 
two groups were among the bloodiest ever waged among Palestinians. The Fatah 
FLP confrontation may be considered part of the general Fatah-Iraq feud and ai 
outcome of Fatah 1 8 decision to suppress Iraqi-sponsored groups which perpe- 
trate irresponsible acts. 


O rganization : 


of 


(U) On 13 August 1978, the FLP lost approximately 75 fighters in 
devastating explosion that leveled a building housing its military command in 
the Fakhani section of Beirut. The explosion ushered in a short period of 
bilateral discussions and peacemaking among various Palestinian factions. In 
November 1978, however, a new round of clashes, this time triggered by FLP 
disapproval of the Fatah- initiated dialog with King Hussein of Jordan, 
resulted in one FLP member killed, four wounded and 16 captured. 


(U) The cycle shifted back .toward appeasement in time for the Januar; 
1979 session of the Palestine National Council. There, the FLP expressed a 
willingness to accept some increment in Fatah representation of the Executive 
Committee in order to get itself and other re jec tionists admitted to the 
forum. Its compromise, however, still failed to meet Fatah's own criteria for 
compensatory membership based on strength. The FLP, therefore, is stilly 
excluded from the EC. 


Tactics/Methods of operation: 


4 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In late Janeary 1978, the general command 
the FLP decided to rotate the office of secretary general among four 
individuals, including Talaat Tawfiq and Muhammad al Abbas, for terms of 6 
months each. The leader, therefore, is considered first among equala and not 
overwhelmingly powerful. Despite this decision, Tawfiq's is the only name 
continuously mentioned as secretary general with Abu Abbas as assistant. 

He ad quarter 3 /Bases : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The FLP has joint offices with the PFLP in 
Baghdad. The Abu Gharib camp in Janayit Zuwwar, west of Baghdad is at the 
disposal of Abu Abbas followers. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Before the Israeli invasion of southern 
Lebanon in March 1978, the FLP may have controlled some former PFLP-GC facil- 
ities m that region. Their current status is unknown. 

(C/NOFORN) 
in Lebanon. 


The FLP may have an installation near the Sabra refugee camp 


it' 




Training : 

(U) Information not available; probably in Iraq. 
Weapons : 

(U) 


The FLP used heavy weapons against the PFLP-GC, As-Sa'iqa and Syrian 
These were probably provided by Iraqi forces then in Lebanon. It 
also has small arms and handgrenades for use in terrorist missions. 

Finances : 


* 


(U) Although it may have the capability to do so, the FLP has not under- 
taken any successful terrorist operations against Israel yet. The September 
1978 attempt to duplicate the dramatic 1974 PFLP-GC hostage-taking operation 
at Qiryat Shemona may be indicative of future methods of operation. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The FLP was responsible for widespread 
pillaging and other incendiary actions in Lebanon. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) During the war ift Lebanon, the Abu Abhaa 
group had control of the Beirut banking district and obtained an estimated $16 
Billion from several banks. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The FLP is now aided financially by Libya 
and by the Iraqi Embassy in Beirut. J 

International connections : 

(U) Aside from weapons and financial support mentioned, information is 

genera y not available. Presumably, the FLP retained access to some PFLP-GC 
international ties. 
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Event analysis : 


(U) No really applicable yet because the FLP has not carried out any 
successful operations and any potential for international action has not been 
realized. 


Significant activities : 

July 1978 - (U) Kidnaped 51 CNJFIL soldiers in Tyre; forced 

Fatah to release them several hours later. 


by 


September 1978 - (C) Three terrorists, armed with automatic weapons and 

handgrenades , infiltrated northern Israel and allegedly planned to take over’? 
the Qiryat Shemona municipality and hold employees hostage for the release of i 
ten imprisoned comrades. Two were intercepted by an Israeli Army patrol and 
surrendered peacefully* The third was captured after an extensive manhunt. 


ALF 


Arab Liberation Front (ALF) 


*»> cutive Summary 


(U) Created by and serving Iraq's interests in the Palestinian resis- 
tance movement, the ALF is re ject ion is t . Its policies, however, do waver in 
««ngruence with Iraqi positions because it is tied in some indistinct way to 
the Iraqi Ba ' th Party. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The 100 to 300 members are trained by the 
r Iraqi Army and by Palestine Liberation Army 'Ayn Jallut Brigade instructors 
••nsed in Iraq. Iraq provides weaponry, which includes rifles, machineguns, 
irenade launchers, artillery and rockets. 

(U) Having carried out only one major hostage-taking incident — in Israel 4, 
in 1975 — the ALF has claimed credit for various bombings and other actions in j 
f*.rael and the occupied territories; most claims are uncorroborated. 
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Arab Liberation Front (ALF) 

Orientation /Goa Is : 

(U) The ALF was created to serve Iraqi interests in the Palestine resist-’ 
ance movement and is controlled and maintained solely by the Iraqi Government. 
Imbued with Iraqi Ba'thism, the ALF is dedicated to a pan-Arab conception of 
the guerrilla struggle, contending that the liberation of Palestine is not the' 
duty of Palestinians alone but of the entire Arab nation. Arabizing the; 
Palestinian movement will insure that Palestine, when it emerges, will be part*! 
of the greater Arab na.fcion, not another independent Arab state. 

(U) The ALF is re jectionis t . At the Palestine National Council session 
in March 1977, however, its delegates voted in favor of the moderate Palestine 
national program, declaring the goal of a Palestinian state on the West Bank) 
and Gaza Strip. This vote was a temporary aberration, perhaps due to Iraq's 
domestic situation, and the ALF returned to its totally intransigent orienta- 
tion soon afterward. The ALF opposes all facets of the Sadat peace initia- 
tive. ■> 

Estimated strength : 

(C/NOFORN/WNINTEL) 100-300. 

Principle leader : 

(U) Abd ar Rahim Ahmad (Abu Isma'il). 

Background : 

(U) The ALF was created by Iraq in 1969. In 1974, it "suspended" its 
membership on the PLO/Executive Committee when that body adopted a moderate 
working paper advocating the establishment of a Palestinian "entity" on 
limited territory, and joined the Rejection Front. After the March 1977 
Palestine National Council session, the ALF agreed to resume participation in 
the PLO/EC. Its dual membership of both the EC and the Rejection Front is 
unique. 

(U) During the war in Lebanon, ALF members were among the most obstinate 
activists, keeping the situation hot at the behest of the Iraqi Government 
and, after the June 1976 Syrian incursion, seeking direct Iraqi military, 
involvement. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Formerly having about 100 Iraqi and Jor- 
danian members, the ALF' s ranks in Lebanon were inflated and aided by Iraqi 
troops, ex-Iraqi Army Ba'th Party of Iraq (BPl) members, newly trained Iraqi 
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civilians, and members of the Lebanese wing of the BPI. Toward the end of 

1976, between 1,500 and 3,000 individuals "belonged" to the ALF. In January 

1977, Iraqi forces were officially withdrawn from Lebanon and only a slight 
increase in ALF strength remained. 

(U) Although the ALF reluctantly accepted the October 1976 cease-fire in 
l.cbanon, it continued to participate in skirmishes with Syrian-dominated 
As-Sa'iqa and Arab Deterrent Force troops throughout 1977. 

(C/NOFORN) After the Israeli invasion of southern Lebanon in March 1978, 
the ALF again adopted a hard line. It was among the first groups to attempt to 
reinfiltrate the south — in late April. 

(U) As part*of Fatah' s attempt to impose moderation on the situation in 
the south and in relations with the United Nations, it clashed with various 
Iraqi-sponsored incendiary groups, including the ALF. 

T actics/Methods of operation : 

(U) Primarily involved in fighting Iraq's battles in internecine Pales- 
tinian and intra-Arab disputes, the ALF has attacked Sa'iqa, the PFLP-GC, and 
Syrian forces in Lebanon more often than .the Israelis. It has undertaken 
several commando raids into Israel and the occupied territories, most of which 
were unsuccessful, and has claimed responsibility for bombings and other 
operations which were never confirmed. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In March 1978, a new insight into ALF 
operations emerged. A member who had been residing in Qatar since 1969 was 
arrested and deported. He was presumed to be a ''sleeper" awaiting activation 
by ALF/Iraqi decisionmakers. Thus, the ALF may be involved in wider ranging 
subversion than was previously assumed. 

Organization : 

(U) The ALF organizational structure does not function without the 
approval or orders of the Iraqi regime; it may be part of or may answer to the 
Palestinian section of the Pan-Arab Command of the BPI. In late 1975, 
internal BPI changes resulted in the replacement of the ALF secretary general. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Until 1977, in Lebanon, the ALF may have 
been controlled by the Iraqi People's Army, the BPI's paramilitary force. 

Headquarters /Bases : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Headquartered in Baghdad, with offices in 
the Iraqi Embassy in Beirut, the ALF has bases or camps at Jabal Mansur and 
Rashid in Iraq, apd in the Wadi Abu al Aswad region of Lebanon, north of the 
Litani River, and training facilities in the Ad Damur area of Lebanon. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) Guerrilla warfare, small unit tactics, infiltra- 
tion techniques, small arms and explosives use, hand-to-hand combat and 
physical conditioning are taught by Iraqi Army and Palestine Liberation Army 
’Ayn Jallut Brigade instructors. Women affiliated with the ALF have been 
trained in close combat procedures in Lebanon* 

( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The ALF member discovered in Qatar had 
attended several courses in the Soviet Onion. 

(U) A few years ago, media reports suggested that 200 Cubans were train- 
ing the ALF in subversive tactics at the camps in Iraq. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The ALF has Kalashnikov rifles, machine- 
guns, rockets, RPG-7 antitank grenade launchers, and a limited number of 
mortars, artillery, and 107-mtn surface-to-surface rockets. Iraqi Army forces 
may have provided heavy weapons during the war in Lebanon. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) ALF members residing in Iraq receive 
salaries, education allowances, housing and free automobiles. During the war 
in Lebanon, new recruits were given a $100 premium. Iraqi Army members of the 
ALF are paid their regular stipends. Women affiliates receive about $100 per 
month. The group as a whole receives a monthly subsidy. 

International connections ; 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) The ALF has been active in antiregime 
activity in Kuwait. Members there are members of the BPI, carry Iraqi pass- 
ports, focus on and are active in student organizations. They have no 
separate office and try to blend into the- community. 

(C/NOFORN) In June 1973, the ALF was reported to have ties with the Arab 
student community in Perugia, Italy. 

(U) Allegations concerning Cuban instructors were mentioned above. 

Event analysis : 

(U) The ALF's only dramatic operation, in 1975, was directed against 
Israeli civilians. It was not successful and has not been repeated. 

Significant activities (all entries * (U)) t 

December 1974 - Carried out bombings at Hanita, Israel. 
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June 1975 - Perpetrated kidnapings at Kfar Yuval Kibbutz, Israel. 

Four terrorists, armed with Kalashnikov assault rifles and a grenade 
launcher, infiltrated from Lebanon, attacked the settlement, and held a 
family hostage. Two hours after their initial assault, they demanded the 
release of 12 prisoners, including Archbishop Capucci, from Israeli jails. 
Armed settlers and Israeli Defense Force soldiers surrounded the house in 
which the hostages were held and reinforcements arrived. A half hour after 
the demand was made, the IDF stormed the house accompanied by the head of the 
family who was killed. Three terrorists died immediately and one shortly, 
thereafter. An Israeli woman died of wounds received. An IDF soldier on 
leave had been killed when he tried to bar the terrorists' way as the family 
scrambled for cover in the initial assault. 

June 1977 - Attempted assassination of Syrian President Hafez Asad. 

August 1977 - Unsuccessfully attempted to infiltrate civilian target 

near Ashdot Ya'acov, Israel. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOC0NTRACT/WNINTEL) A small, 200 to 300 member, mostly inac- 
tive rejectionist group, the PSF demands the liberation of all Palestinian 
territory and opposes the ministate concept. It has some rocket launchers and 
rockets and may be dependent on other Rejection Front organizations as well at 
on Iraq and Syria. 
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Popular Struggle Front (PSF) 

Orientation/Goals : 

(U) Rejectionist before the word became common usage, the PSF calls for 
armed struggle to liberate Palestine, eliminate Israel, and create a demo- 
cratic, secular state in all of the former British Mandate territory. It 
steadfastly opposes the creation of a roinistate on the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. 

Estimated strength s 

(C/NOFORN/WNINTEL) 200 to 300. 

Principal leader : 

(U) Dr. Samir Ghawshah (Ghush). 

(U) He is secretary general of the PSF and secretary of the Rejection 
Front. 

Background : 

(U) A veteran Palestinian activist, Bahjat abu Gharbiyah, founded the 
PSF in July 1967 in cooperation with Major Fayez Haradan of the Palestine 
Liberation Array. (Hamdan was killed in an Israeli air raid on As Salt in 
Jordan in 1968.) Abu Gharbiyah had struggled against both the British and the 
Israelis in Hebron in 1948 and had been a member of the first PLO leadership 
after 1964. He stayed on the PLO/EC after Arafat assumed control inj 1969. 
Because of ill health and disapproval of the way Palestinian goals were being 
pursued, Abu Gharbiyah suspended PSF activities and participation on the EC 
after the Jordanian suppression of 1970. After the October 1973 War, the PSF 
was revived. 

(U) In 1974, Abu Gharbiyah retired from active life. He was succeeded by 
Ghawshah who advocates closer cooperation with various guerrilla and leftist 
movements and brought the PSF into the Rejection Front. 

Tactics/Methods of operation : 

(U) The PSF has undertaken several cross-border operations into Israel 
and the occupied territories and claimed responsibility for many others which 
were never confirmed. The 1975 kidnaping of a US Army officer appears to have 
been accomplished by chance and not premeditation or sophisticated planning. 

Organization i 

(U) Information not available. 
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Headquarters/Bases : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNIUTEL) The PSF i» headquartered in the Tariq »: 
Jadida area of Beirut and ia based almost entirely in Lebanon. 

(U) Before the war in Lebanon, PSP announcements were made frot 
Damascus. Cells have been uncovered in East Jerusalem. 

Training ? 

*| 

(U) Information not available. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) As of January 1977, the PSF conmand post 
in Beirut had 60-mm and 81-mm rocket launchers, rockets, rif le-propelltl 
grenades, and BS-7 antitank rockets. 


(U) Funds are donated by Iraq and Libya. 


International connections : 

(u) Information not available. 


Event analysis: 


(U) Not applicable. 

Significant activities (all entries ■ (U)): 


Hay 1975 


Bombed Ein Fesh'ha, an Israeli resort. 


June- July 1975 - Kidnaped a US Army colonel in Beirut and turned hii 
over to the PFLP-GC. (Details under PFLP-GC). 
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BJO 



(U) Intransigent ly re jectionist, the BJO demands that all Arab and 
Palestinian efforts be directed at armed struggle against the Zionist enemy 
and calls for the destruction of "reactionary" Arab regimes and the removal of 
moderate Palestine Liberation Organization leaders. Formed originally by 
Fatah dissidents (and now having about 500 members), the BJO is harshly 
critical of the current Fatah leadership because of its lack of revolutionary 
zeal and pursuit of armed struggle. 


(U) Having perpetrated only one international terrorist incident, a hi- 
jacking in 1974, the BJO became a tool of Iraq's surrogate warfare against 
moderate Arabs and Palestinians, attacking Syrian diplomats .and embassies, 
and assassinating PLO officials. With the post-Camp David Iraqi-Syr ian- 
Palestinian reconciliation, the BJO heyday may be over. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Iraq provided a special hijacking course, 
other training, and all weapons. BJO terrorist materiel was very sophis- 
ticated, including sniper rifles with infrared night-vision scopes and 
plastic bags which hide weapons and foil X-ray scanners. Although organi- 
zational information is limited, operatives have been known to work in small 
cells or teams. The BJO also deployed a vituperative propaganda weapon. 
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Black June Organization (BJO) - (akA Fatah - The Revolutionary Coaneil) 
Organization/Goal. i 



(U) Instransigently rejectionist, the BJO opposes all efforts taken I 
toward political reconciliation of the Middle East confict and believes armed I 
struggle against the Zionist enemy should be the first priority of the I 
Palestine resistance movement. Simultaneously , it calls for the destruction I 
of ruling Reactionary" regimes in Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Saudi ! 
Arabia and the Gulf shaykhdoms and is critical of the PLO's overall moderation S 
and lack of revolutionary base and zeal. Consequently, the BJO contends that 
both inter-Arab and intra-Palestinian terrorism are needed to precipitate an ■ 
all-embracing Arab revolution which, alone, can lead to the liberation of I 
Palestine. 1 


(0) A pliant tool of Iraq's surrogate warfare against moderate Arabs and 
Palestinians, the BJO is linked to the Ba'th Party of Iraq and the Iraqi 
intelligence network and to those institutions' policy priorities. ^ 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) With roots in Fatah, the BJO's adversary 
relationship with the dominant fedayeen group is crucial. The BJO argues that 
the current Fatah leadership is illegal because no Central Committee elec- 
tions have been held since 1971. Moreover, since Arafat opposes armed strug- 
gle and, therefore, has betrayed the cause, he must die. The BJO use of the 
name Fatah - the Revolutionary Council in broadcasts states its ties to Fatah, 
its intent to radicalize Fatah, and its difference from the parent group's 
moderation. Because of the inclusion of the illegal Fatah leaders in the PLO, 
the BJO maintains that the umbrella is also illegal. 


Estimated strength; 


(D) 500 (7) 

Principle leader : 

(U) Sabri Khalil al Banna (Abu Nidal). Born 1938 in Jaffa. 



(U) Al Banna's family fled to Jordan in 1948; he later received a degree 
in England. In the early 1960's, he joined Al Fatah in Jordan, adopted the 
nom de guerre Abu Nidal, and eventually rose in rank to become a member of the 
group's parliament, the, Revolutionary Council. Although reportedly active in 
Jihaz al Rasd, Fatah intelligence, it is not known if Abu Nidal was ever 
involved in the Black September Organization, believed to have been created by 
Rasd. After the suppression of the Palestinian movement in Jordan in 1970, he 
increasingly advocated a radical line, calling for the use of terrorism 
against Arab and foreign targets. Exactly when he split from Fatah is 
unknown; at the time, he was Fatah representative in Baghdad. i 


BJO 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) After the Palestine National Council 
idopted a relatively moderate program in June 1974, Abu Nidal 's views devel- 
ped a following among opponents to the program and a separate group coalesced 
■'■round his leadership. In October 1974, a Fatah revolutionary court sentenced 
Abu Nidal to death in absentia for trying to incite armed insurrection in the 
organization and planning to assassinate senior Fatah officials. To public 
knowledge, Abu Nidal has not left his headquarters outside Baghdad since being 
nentenced. 

(U) In July 1978, the PLO addressed a memorandum to the Iraqi regime 
demanding it hand over Abu Nidal for trial and put an end to his operations. 
Iraq did not agree to the demand and the Fatah-Iraq/BJO feud continued 
throughout the summer. Following mediation by the Algerian Ambassador to 
Beirut, Fatah and Iraq reconciled and Abu Nidal declared that, to avoid 
fratricide, he would end reprisals if Fatah reciprocated. The BJO has since 
been inactive. In December 1978, a Kuwaiti newspaper reported that Al Banna 
had relinquished his leadership of the BJO as a result of the Fatah-Iraq 
reconciliation and because of ill health; the report has not been confirmed. 

Background : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) In the summer of 1974, after the Palestine Na- 
tional Council adopted a moderate program, young Fatah dissidents, some from 
Al Asifah (Fatah* s commando arm), who opposed Arafat's leadership and mea- 
sures toward a peaceful settlement, were attracted by the more radical Abu 
Nidal. In September 1974, followers of the assassinated renegade Ahmad al 
Ghaffur also joined Al Banna. Units from the Palestine Liberation Army 
Qadisiyah Brigade, usually based in Iraq, added to BJO strength in 1976. 

(U) After being identified with Al Banna's name for several years, the 
group adopted the name ’Black June to commemorate and deplore the June 1976 
Syrian intervention in t-he war in Lebanon oh the side of the Christian right 
against the Muslim left and its Palestinian allies. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) In February 1977, the Ba'th Patty of Iraq 
National Command Political Office reportedly warned BJO leaders in Baghdad 
not to carry out any terrorist operations in Jordan or Syria without the 
knowledge of Iraqi intelligence offices. BJO was inactive for most of 1977, 
perhaps due to Iraqi policy dictates. 

(U) Nonetheless, Abu Nidal 's following grew and BJO operations against 
Palestinian moderates and moderation escalated in 1978. In April, 130 guer- 
rillas were arrested with Fatah leader Muhammad Da'ud Awdah (Abu Da'ud) who 
was preparing to disobey Arafat's orders and launch operations behind Israeli 
lines in southern Lebanon. They reportedly had been sent by Abu Nidal, 
seeking to strengthen Fatah leftists and enable them to wrest control of Fatah 
from Arafat. In the first 6 months of 1978, BJO assassinated three prominent 
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PLO moderates, all allies of Arafat, BJO was a primary contributor to H 
Fatah-Iraq terror which continued into August 1978. In July 1978, Pal 
militiamen stormed BJO offices in Tripoli, Libya. In the fall, the Fatah-Ii . 
rapprochement and the publication of the Camp David frameworks for peace wc. 
succeeded by a general Iraq/Syria/PLO understanding. This development had i 
great impact on BJO operations; they ceased. Once again, therefore, the grouj 
is experiencing a pause in activity dictated by Iraqi policies. 

Tactics/Methods of operations ; aj 

(U) The BJO carried out one hijacking in 1974. Abu Nidal claimed that 
his group ceased these operations because they were "too individual" and not 
useful. Instead, the group undertook major assaults on Syrian, Jordanian and 
PLO diplomatic representations and assassinations of Palestinian and Arab 
officials. After 1976, the BJO specialized in pan-Arab, pan-Palestinian ter 
rorism and did not direct any operations against Israel, the enemy. 

(S) In early 1978, the BJO published a list of PLO officials it intended 
to assassinate and a warning to other Palestinian leaders against actions or 
statements favoring negotiations i 


These criteria determined its targets. 


' a ining : 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) A 45-day training cycle teaches use of 
' ♦•all arms, mines and explosives as well as political indoctrination. A 
• »‘cial course had been offered in hijacking during which Japanese, German, 
ban, and Arab instructors lectured on tradecraft., aircraft construction and 
i procedures and airline security agreements. 


( S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) 
ftkistan. 


Some BJO followers were trained by or in 


Organization ; 

(U) Usually operating in teams of four or five terrorists for larger 
missions, assassinations were carried out by one or two BJO killers. 

Headquarters /Bases : 

(U) The BJO is an entirely underground organization. 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Headquartered in Baghdad, the group hai 
camps and training facilities in Habbaniyah, near Ramadi, and near Hit, Iraq, 
and an office in Kuwait. 

(U) Uncorroborated Egyptian sources suggested that the BJO has offices is 
Beirut, Algiers, and Aden and planned to expand the network to Amman, Damas- 
cus, Casablanca, Rome, London, Paris, Belgrade, Geneva and Bonn. 

(U) After being attacked by Fatah, a BJO office in Tripoli was closed by 
Libyan authorities in July 1978. 

(U) Abu Nidal has a stronger following among Palestinians in Britain 
than in any other European country. 


(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Iraq and Libya are primary arms suppliers. 
■V BJO inventory includes Tokarev- type pistols, subraachineguns , grenades and 
mi i per rifles with infrared night vision scopes. Iraq provides Soviet-made 
-Ustic bags to hide weapons and foil X-ray scanners. Antitank weapons and 
ight artillery are also in the arsenal. 

(C) In 1978, Qadisiyah Brigade members reportedly learned how to make 
>memade bombs from material available at pharmacies, grocery or hardware 
•tores • Chemical fertilizer, paint powder, aluminum powder, high octane gas, 
jiotton balls, nitric acids and pure spirit are among the ingredients used in 
Ike manufacture of high explosives or incendiary devices. Camera batteries 
jtnd flash bulbs serve as detonators, wrist watches as timers and primers and 
•es are improvised. 


(U) 

(U) 

(u) 


A BJO assassin carried a .32-caliber automatic handgun. 
False travel documents are plentiful. 


Before the Iraq-PLO accord, the BJO deployed an exceptionally strong 
opaganda weapon. Its radio station broadcasted slander from Baghdad and its 
vs agency's articles attacked PLO rightists on the front pages of Iraq’s 
Itiate-controlled newspapers. This activity may now be nonexistent. 

Ifui ances : 

(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) Members receive 100 Iraqi dinars (US$330) 
-lonth plus family supplements and casualty benefits. 

(U) The PLO claims that Iraq grants Palestinian students scholarships to 
ludy in Europe in exchange for serving Abu Nidal and Iraqi intelligence. 

(U) The Egyptians add Libya as a donor to the BJO. 
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(S/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/WNINTEL) BJO emissaries are sent to Palestinian 
communities in Qatar and the United Arab Emirates. Weapons were stockpiled m 
Kuwait where the BJO has strong ties to Palestinian students. The BJO also 
exerts considerable influence among Palestinian students studying is 
Pakistan. These students receive liberal Iraqi financial aid and transit vil 
Baghdad, where they are recruited by the BJO, to get to Pakistan. 

(U) Ties to students in other countries and the alleged BJO interna- 
tional network were mentioned in other sections. 

(S/NOFORN/ NOCONTRACT /WNINTEL) Iraqi and Libyan aid is augmented in an 
unspecified way by the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. 

(C) In November 1976, two Italian terrorists were arrested at the West 
German-Netherlands border. They carried the names of BJO operatives who had 
been taken into custody in connection with the October 1976 assault on th» 
Syrian Embassy in Rome. It was suggested that the Italians, affiliat 
unknown, had planned to liberate the Palestinians. 

(U) In April 1978, Egyptian authorities broke up an alleged interna- 
tional terrorists organization called A1 Khal as Sahih Lifatah (The Correct 
Course of Fatah). According to the Egyptians, the group was part of the BJO 
and planned to carry out sabotage and assassinations to disrupt the Egypti . 
Israeli peace process. Palestinian and Jordanian students resident in Egypt 
made up most of the group and were linked to Swiss anarchists and West 
Germans. 

(U) At the time of the kidnaping ‘and murder of Italian politician Aldo 
Moro, the media seemed to mix fact and speculation inextricably and liberally. 
One allegation tying the BJO to the Red Brigades and the current generation of 
the Baader-Meinhof Group/Red Army Faction may have some credibility. 

(U) The Egyptians allege that Abu Nidal met with the international t j 

rorist Carlos (Il'ich Ramirez Sanchez) shortly before the assassination * 

Yusuf as Siba'i. While not corroborated, the meeting was possible because < 
Carlos' ties to the Haddad faction of the PFLP which was based in Baghdad 


Event analysis : 

(U) No explicit political demands were made during the BJO' 8 onlf 
hijacking operation. The terrorists merely sought the release of imprison*! 
comrades, whose number and the number of countries in which they were be)! 
escalated as the incident's duration extended. The hijacking and subsequc 
hostage-taking incident in Syria were the work of 4-man teams. Assas; 
usually worked along or with a single partner. Since 1976, all BJO actiont! 
have been aimed only at moderate Arabs and Palestinians. 
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Significant activities ; 

froT^i^i..' l S ^™^r iRACT rT L) HijaCked " B0AC 


• f the E US Jtaib.V 8 / ter ^°n 1StS bei " 8 held xn EgypC £or the March 1973 murder. 

. , _ . e mec ltie Egyptian Government refused to nevotiat#. c.i.t 

Win. •: * W German passenger and threw his body out of the olane 

“mand Dt J R ° me P risonera > 12 female hostages were released A 

and that the Dutch Government release two prisoners jailed for a 1071 

E'lS ^unisia^ aCkerS --^sld-c^d::^ 1 ^ 

!eleafe 8 'of "ST the 

'■ 0 0 U Sy H aif °A rmy T^l -UU.^tion!'" Lebanon. j At 'l east 

y . * A y S P ecial Forces members surrounded, the hotel soon after fhe 
■rrortsts entered it; about 50 troops were ordered to sto™ the hotel A 3 
;.ur gunbatt le ensued. One terrorist was killed and three were caoturedT 

"“r hostages were killed and 34 wounded. Several members of the assault 
iuad were wounded. ° ne assa ult 


Two people were 


October 1976 
Lon the same day. 


- (U) Assaulted Syrian Embassies 


in Rome and Islamabad 


November 1976 - 

December 1976 
•'ter Khaddam. 

October 1977 


(u) 

(U) 

(u) 


Assaulted Intercontinental Hotel, Annan. 
Attempted assassination of Syrian Foreign Min- 


Claimed responsibility for killinr United jr.K 
ife' , 0 f 5 Kha 1 dd 1 a S m! r ^ F ° reign Affairs in another unsuccessful attempt on the 
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January 1978 - (U) Assassinated Sa'id Haramami, PLO representative 
in London. A terrorist, who apparently had an appointment with, the 
Palestinian diplomat, shot Hammami three times with an automatic handgun. . 

February 1978 - (U) Assassinated Yusuf as Siba'i, secretary general 
of the Afro-Asian People's Solidarity Organization (AAPSO), editor of A1 
Ah ram and friend of Sadat, in Nicosia, and commandeered an airplane. Two 
gunmen entered the lobby of the hotel where the AAPSO presidium was meeting 
and killed Siba'i. The terrorists then forced their way into the meeting hall 
and took about 30 hostages, mostly conference delegates. Barricading them- 
selves in a coffee shop, they negotiated the exchange of some hostages for a 
Cyprus Airways Plane and safe passage out of the country. The plane took off 
with 11 hostages and a volunteer crew, but Libya, Kuwait, Somalia, Ethiopia 
and South Yemen refused permission to land. Only Djibouti allowed refueling. 
Returning to Cyprus, negotiations continued at Larnaca Airport between the 
terrorists still on the plane and high Cypriot Government officials. Appar- 
ently the culprits agreed to release the remaining hostages in exchange for 
passports and safe conduct. Before this final step could be taken, however, a 
chaotic, unauthorized, Egyptian counterterror assault was launched and 
opposed by the Cypriots. In the end, 15 Egyptian soldiers were killed and 16 
wounded; six Cypriot National Guardsmen and policemen and one Cyprus Airway* 
employee were wounded, and an Egyptian C-130 transport plane was destroyed. 
The terrorists surrendered to the Cypriot Government and are still in custody. 

June 1978 - (U) Assassinated 'Ali Nasir Yasin, PLO representa- 
tive Kuwait. J 


August 1978 (U) Assassinated Izz ad Din Khalaq, PLO representa- 
tive in Paris. Two terrorists entered the Arab League building, made their 
way to the PLO office, pulled out guns and ordered people* in the waiting room 
to a side office. They then entered Khalaq's office and sprayed him with 


bullets. As they left, the murderers threw a grenade which exploded, killing 
Khalaq* 8 deputy and injuring others. 


(U) Assaulted PLO offices in Islamabad, Pakistan 
Four terrorists, armed with submachineguns and grenades, broke into the PLO 
office and murdered a radio operator, two Palestinian students and a Pakistani 




police guard. The gunmen escaped. 
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